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From Publisher—To You 


IT seems to be a much-debated ques- 
tion whether or not a journal like The 
Outlook is or is not editorially responsi- 
ble for all the ideas—as expressed in 
articles by outside authors—printed in 
its pages. 


O sVIOUSLY, for an editor to agree 
with every idea advanced in his maga- 
zine would be impossible (humanity be- 
ing what it is) unless the editor himself 
wrote the whole paper; which would 
automatically exclude all other writers. 


PARTICULARLY, in a magazine like 
The Outlook, where our own opinions 
are expressed in editorial pages set apart 
for the purpose, it is a sine qua non 
that we should print articles with which 
we do not wholly agree or even with 
which we disagree. There would other- 
wise be no magazine—certainly, not in 
the sense that The Outlook is one: a 
journal of inquiry, and not of partisan- 
ship, whether political, religious, or so- 
cial, 


WE do not mean by this that the de- 
cision to print articles is not distinctly 
the responsibility of the editors. It is. 
And in this sense any article appearing 
in The Outlook is stamped by its editors 
as containing ideas worth reading and 
thinking about—even if we do not hap- 
pen to see eye to eye with their sponsor. 


Tuas responsibility attaches to the 
whole paper—even to those books dis- 
cussed, musical events reported, and 
plays criticised. To see a discussion of 
anything in The Outlook is presumptive 
proof that it is at least worth considera- 
tion or criticism. Whereas to find it 
omitted is usually—although necessarily 
not always—an indication that it has not 
attained sufficient importance, in our 
eyes at least, to merit discussion. 


WHILE to some this may seem to lend 
a preternaturally cheerful aspect to our 
pages, and thus convict us of a lack of 
true critical appreciation, the reason is 
not far to seek. We believe in construc- 
tive criticism of things and ideas worth 
while; and not very much in the value— 
beyond that of the jester—of purely de- 
structive comment, 


Phin ies Bolan. 
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Events of the Week 


The Ghostly Campaign Issue 

THE chance seems slight that any Presi- 
dential candidate in either party may 
escape a definite commitment on the 
constantly debated and, of course, easily 
settled question of prohibition, The 
Borah questionnaire has left the Repub- 
lican entries but little choice. Senator 
Borah merely thought of the pointed in- 
quiry first; it would have been sure to 
come from some other direction. In 
reality, it is something of a fad to put 
Presidential aspirants, as well as others, 
on the inquisitorial rack with respect to 
liquor. 

Democratic candidates, wherever they 
may be so inclined, hardly can hope to 
evade the issue. That seems evident 
from the case of Senator Reed, of Mis- 
souri. About the time he started on his 
recent speaking tour of the West the 
militant Missourian was asked bluntly 
where he stood on prohibition—that is, 
in a campaign year. ‘The reply was, 
“The Democrats had bigger fish to fry,” 
which was amplified to the effect that 
“the big issue of this campaign is”— 
literally to fry the Republicans? No. 
The issue “is to drive the boodlers out 
of office and to return to honest govern- 
ment.” Good Democratic doctrine, that. 
But where does the Senator stand on 
prohibition? He replies by naming, in 
addition to honest government, farm re- 
lief, taxes, and the tariff. Impressive. 
But what of the issue about which every- 
body is talking, in the Senator’s own 
State and adjoining States, as in the rest 
of the country? 

A few days after the Senator’s state- 
ment about the frying of bigger fish the 
Missouri Association Against the Prohi- 
bition Amendment indicated that it felt 
troubled. It stated in a message to the 
Senator that press despatches left his 


“position on the Eighteenth Amendment 
not distinctly clear.” And would he 
please answer, categorically, whether he 
today was for repeal of the Amendment, 
for modification of the Volstead Act, or 
whether he indorsed the Amendment? 
This from a wet organization to a 
candidate who previously has been 
lukewarm or antagonistic toward “regu- 
lating people’s conduct and habits by 
law.” ; 

The aggressive drys, in and around 
Missouri and elsewhere, are not, have 
not been, and likely will not be satisfied 
with the Senator’s stand either. They 
have said so repeatedly. The prohibition 
issue, like poor Banquo’s ghost, will not 
down, perhaps for him or any other ma- 
jor candidate. 

A man’s record and previous action 
may speak louder than any present dec- 
laration on the matter; but the declara- 
tion, categorical, if you please, seems to 
be in demand. 


Lindbergh Receives the Wilson Award 


As popular and deserved an honor as 
has ever been bestowed was conferred 
lately by the trustees of the Woodrow 
Wilson Foundation in giving the Wocd- 
row Wilson medal and the $25,000 
Woodrow Wilson Peace Award to Colo- 
nel Charles A. Lindbergh. The only 
other individuals who have received this 
award are Lord Robert Cecil and Elihu 
Root. Ordinarily, the award is made on 
Woodrow Wilson’s Birthday, December 
28: but none was made last year. Since 
then Colonel Lindbergh has made his 
flight in Latin America. It was this 
flight and his flight across the Atlantic 
which entitled Colonel Lindbergh, in the 
unanimous judgment of the trustees, to 
the award because they have “brought a 
new and better spirit into the relations 


of the United States with its Latin- 
American neighbors.” 


Tay Pay Arrives 

ALWaAyYs picturesque, never more so than 
in this his eightieth year, T. P. O’Con- 
nor, veteran leader of Home Rule for 
Ireland, editor and writer, is paying this 
country a visit. Tay Pay, as his Irish 
initials have dubbed him, impressed the 
reporters particularly with his grace in 
taking snuff, and in turn was impressed 
by the prosperity and content of those 
who were interviewing him in contrast to 
the “note of poverty” of the men who 
met the ships when he made his first 
visit to the United States in 1881. He 
refused to talk politics unless it was 
talking politics to say that he expected 
to be returned to Parliament by his con- 
stituency in Liverpool as long as he 
lived. He has come for rest. 


Tammany Bows to the Boys 


For several weeks prior to the selection 
of delegates to the Democratic National 
Convention the old-timers of Tammany 
Hall were agitated by rumors that only 
“high hats” would be sent to Houston. 
Stories to this effect were being carried 


almost daily in the newspapers, particu- 


larly in Republican journals, and it was 
said that the Tammany delegation would 
be second in elegance only to the Board 
of Governors of the Union League Club. 
The point was made that the turbulent 
enthusiasm for Al Smith at the last 
Democratic gathering had irritated other 
delegates. Tammany at Houston was to 
be refined and genteel. 

The prominence given to these reports 
in such Republican organs as the New 
York “Herald Tribune” gives credence 
to theories that they were largely in- 
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spired. The local G. O. P. knew that 
such stories would cause anguish among 
the regulars of Tammany Hall. And it 
now develops that the Tammany delega- 
tion is not, after all, to be limited to 
members of Social Register caliber. 
Four Wigwam district leaders have been 
included. 

The list announced by Fourteenth 
Street discloses, however, that the Man- 
hattan Democrats hope to make an ex- 
cellent impression upon their Houston 
hosts. Several New Yorkers of South- 
ern birth have been named, among them 
Mrs. Charles Dana Gibson, of the Vir- 
ginia’ Langhornes and sister to Lady 
Astor. Literature is being represented 
by Claude G. Bowers, an eminent edi- 
torial writer and the biographer of Jef- 
ferson and Jackson. Mr. Bowers made 
the keynote speech at the latest Jackson 
Day dinner, and greatly impressed 
Democratic leaders with his oratorical 
ability. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt, who moves in 
circles foreign to Tammany, will prob- 
ably be chosen a delegate-at-large and 
is destined to manage the Smith drive 
jor the nomination. Mayor Walker, 
who has already won the hearts of the 
South, will also go as a delegate-at-large. 
On the whole, probably, the Tammany 
delegates will differ but little from rep- 
resentatives of other communities. But 
the die-hard leaders who loved Al Smith 
and slaved for him in his brown derby 
days have not been left out. The ru- 
mors that high hats alone were to be 
worn proved baseless, 


Is There a Speed Limit? 


TREMENDOUS travel speeds attained by 
racing motor cars in the recent Florida 
contests make one wonder what are the 
maximum velocities at which the human 
organism can travel and survive. At 
more than one hundred yards a second 
Lockhart’s roaring speed vehicle was 
within hailing distance of actual can- 
non-ball velocities of the days of the 
Civil War. Every time man travels or 
flies faster than the previous record 
speed the public wonders what is the 
limit. 

But is there any limit at which our 
bodies cannot safely move? Practically, 
ves; theoretically, no. There is nothing 
detrimental in mere velocity, though 
there is if one attempts to gain or lose 
it or to alter its direction at too rapid a 
rate. . 

Here is a point which perplexed the 
best minds for centuries until Galileo, 
that profound thinker on whose. clear 
reasoning the entire structure of modern 
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mechanical science squarely rests, finally 
reached the point in his ponderings 
where it burst in on him that motion, 
once attained, is just as natural a state 
of matter as rest—a concept which 
many may still find it a little difficult to 
assimilate. When the absolute upper 
limit-of motor-car and airplane velocity 
consonant with human safety arrives, it 
will be because of incidental factors such 
as road surfaces, vehicle strength and 
power, and the change of direction dur- 
ing motion, but not because there is 
anything inherently harmful in speed. 
We all move at many miles a second, yet 
we seldom stop to think of it. 


Plain Speaking from Colonel Stimson 


In his inaugural address as Governor- 
General of the Philippines Colonel 
Henry L. Stimson put politics to one 
side and emphasized the need of the 
islands for industrial development and 
general well-being. 

“It is not,” he said, “within the prov- 
ince of the Governor-General to deter- 
mine the future relations of the inhabi- 
tants of these islands to the United 
States. That duty rests with the Gov- 
ernment of the United States.” The 
duty of the Governor-General is, he said, 
to make the present connection “a happy 
and fruitful one,” and “to carry on the 
Government of these islands as far as it 
rests in his hands in full conformity with 
the noble, unselfish purpose of the 
American leaders who in past years 
have devised, created, and administered 
it.” He pointed out the necessity of in- 
dustry and commerce as a foundation 
for individual freedom and the practice 
of self-government. He noted the 
change of attitude that had taken place 
in leaders of industry, and the advan- 
tages which the Philippines have now 


under these circumstances in their con- — 


nection with the most advanced indus- 
trial nation in the world. It ought to be 
easy for statesmanship, he said, to gain 
industrial benefits for the Filipinos while 
leaving their rights and resources unim- 
paired. 

Colonel Stimson’s speech apparently 
made a very favorable impression. 


A Scandal in the British Foreign 
Office 

THREE officials of the British Foreign 
Office have been disciplined for specu- 
lating in foreign currency. Inasmuch as 
foreign policies may easily affect foreign 
exchange, such conduct is bound to raise 
suspicions concerning the integrity of 
the government whose officials are guilty 
of it. The British do not wash their 


dirty linen quite so publicly as we do. 
In this case the matter was first revealed 
in a suit at law by a certain firm of 
bankers against a woman over specula- 
tion in francs. In that suit there was 
evidence that these members of the For- 
eign Office had been involved in specula- 
tion in the currency of a friendly coun- 
try. As a consequence, J. D. Gregory, 
Assistant Under-Secretary of State, has 
been dismissed from the service; O. St. 
C. O’Mall@y, another official, has been 
permitted to resign; and Lieutenant- 
Commander Maxse has been _repri- 
manded and has forfeited three years’ 
seniority. It has been alleged that Mr. 
Gregory, in order to retrieve his losses, 
desired to discredit the Labor Govern- 
ment, then in power, by publishing the 
famous Zinoviev letter; but this part of 
the charge is denied in the report of the 
Board of Inquiry. Belief in Great Brit- 
ain without regard to party is general 
that, in spite of the findings, the British 
Civil Service is incorruptible. 


Walter Camp’s Successor 

YALE, after two or three years of discus- 
sion, pro and con, of the merits of Tad 
Jones, its famous football coach, finds 
itself facing the new season with Tad 
very much in power as chairman of the 
new Football Committee, and with a 
new head coach in Marvin Stevens, who 
not only played, but has had all of his 
coaching experience, under Jones. 

Jones drew the fire of those who be- 
lieved that in order to teach winning 
football you had to be a rather rough 
customer. He taught his boys something 
besides the methods with which to win, 
and was unjustly branded as a holier- 
than-thou sort of person. He finally 
resigned, but his last season was so 
successful that criticism of him was ren- 
dered futile. 

In his new post Jones becomes the 
successor to the late Walter Camp, and 
ought to go down in Yale history as one 
of the biggest figures of the University’s 
undergraduate life. 


Another Allied War Chief Passes 


WHEN Field Marshal Haig, of England, 
died recently, Marshal Armando Diaz, 
of Italy, said: “Well, he is the first of us 
to go. Who will be the next?” On 
February 29 Diaz died in Rome of in- 
fluenza which developed into bronchial 
pneumonia. The next day King Victor 
Emmanuel and Premier Mussolini led 
thousands of mourners in procession past 
his bier. ; 
Italy owes to Diaz a final victory, won 
from defeat, which made possible the re- 
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unification of Italian territory of which 
Italians had dreamed. He took com- 
mand of the armies after the defeat of 
Caporetto in the autumn of 1917, when 
Italy lost 700 guns and 200,000 men. 
He held the advancing Austrian army in 
a deadlock on the whole front, saved 
Venice, and in June, 1918, was ready to 
launch a counter-offensive. For four 
months he drove his enemy back in a 
series of attacks, and finally in October 
—a year after Caporetto—thrust a 
wedge through the opposing forces, 
routed them entirely, captured several 
hundred thousand men, and forced Aus- 
tria to ask for an armistice on November 
3 and the next day to sign a separate 
peace. 

After the war he continued as Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and when the Fascisti 
came into power in 1922 he accepted the 
Ministry of War in Mussolini’s Cabinet. 
He resigned in 1924, when he became a 
Marshal. 

In a very real sense, Diaz was the 
man who gave Mussolini, once an ob- 
scure soldier in the Italian army, his 
chance to write the Fascist chapter of 
Italian history. 


Science is Skeptical 


By the time this reaches the reader he 
may already know the fate of the new 
“fuelless motor” invented by Lester J. 
Hendershot, which has been the subject 
of daily newspaper excitement for sev- 
eral days. It is alleged that the motor 
takes its energy either from the earth’s 
magnetic field or from atmospheric elec- 
tricity. If the one, it must concentrate 
the energy of immense areas, for the 
earth’s magnetic field is very weak; if 
the other, it must do so despite the fact 
that the entire electric current flowing 
between the earth and its atmosphere 
and which is constantly maintaining the 
earth’s electric charge is extremely low. 
Scientists have long known that this 
air-conducted current flows continually 
and that its rate is highest when the 
weather is fair. For every yard we rise 
above the earth this electric charge in- 
creases by about 100 volts in fine 
weather, the voltage being highest at 
about nine in the morning and nine at 
night. -The total resultant current that 
flows is large—1,500 amperes—but it is 
distributed over the whole earth. Some 
think Mr. Hendershot has found a way 
to localize a large part of that widely 
distributed energy; but most scientists 
incline to the belief that there is a mis- 
take in the calculations—at least the 
operation of the fuelless motor on this 
principle would constitute a rather dras- 
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tic reversal of ascertained physical fact. 
As it is as easy to predict as it is to 
pooh-pooh, the editors cannot state at 
the time of writing whether Mr, Hen- 
dershot’s motor will “revolutionize in- 
dustry” or not. But they harbor legiti- 
mate private opinions. 


A German Who Opposed the War 


THE German statesman who probably 
tried harder than any other to stave off 
the World War died on February 27 in 
Czechoslovakia on his estate in what 
was once part of Austrian Silesia. He 
was Prince Karl Max von Lichnowsky, 
Ambassador from Germany to Great 
Britain in 1914, 

Lichnowsky believed in an under- 
standing between Great Britain and 
Germany, and he owed his appointment 
to this fact and to the friendship of 
Chancellor Bethmann Hollweg. But his 
desire to avoid enmity between the two 
countries evidently did not blind him to 
the fact that Great Britain could not 
remain neutral in the conflict between 
France and Germany. He telegraphed 
warnings to this effect, which the Kaiser 
apparently ignored. And in a secret 
memorandum, which after the war be- 
came the basis of a book that caused a 
fierce political storm in Germany, he 
blamed his own Government for the war 
and said that the British Foreign Secre- 
tary had done everything he could to 
avert it. Publication of the memoran- 
dum led to his expulsion from the Prus- 
sian House of Lords. 

His career gave evidence that it is 
often a disadvantage for a patriotic pub- 
lic servant in an autocracy to be clear- 
sighted and honest. 


The Big Trees 


BECAUSE men are greedy and politicians ° 


are otherwise occupied the big trees of 
the Yosemite in California are again in 
peril. At the present time nearly 11,000 
acres of private land are located within 
the boundaries of the park and are 
owned by lumber companies. Sooner or 
later, unless Congress or philanthropic 
Americans take action, logging opera- 
tions will begin, and then two or three 
groves of the finest giant sugar-pines will 
vanish. These trees are second only to 
the King Sequoia. Destroyed, it will 
take centuries to replace them. 

Stephen T. Mather, Director of the 
National Park Service, appears to be 
apprehensive that nothing can be done 
to halt the desecration. Repeated ef- 
forts to arouse the public have failed, he 
has said. But this is probably because 
the public, even that portion of it which 


has visited the Yosemite, has little 
knowledge of what is likely to occur. 
Logging has been going on within the 
park area for some time, but the crafty 
lumber companies have invariably left a 
strip of trees along the highways. They 
have had a legal right to cut as much as 
they please, for they own the land. 

Lumber prices are now somewhat low, 
and it is probable that further cutting 
will not take place this year. Unless 
Congress acts, however, twenty square 
miles of the Yosemite must shortly be 
turned over by the National Forest Ser- 
vice to the interests which now hold 
title. This must be done if other areas 
in the park, also privately owned, are to 
be saved. The value of the lumber is 
placed at only $168,000, and it is 
thought that if Congress will appropriate 
this sum the trees can be saved. 


Senders Forth of Tempests 

THE New York “World” has dug up a 
forgotten book which bids fair to arouse 
an endless amount of controversy. The 
book is an account of the last days of 
Mary Baker Eddy, written by a close 
associate of hers, Mr. Adam H. Dickey. 
The book, as edited by his wife, was 
published after Mr. Dickey’s death. A 
few hundred copies were printed; and 
then the whole edition was withdrawn 
or suppressed—the whole edition, that. 
is, except two copies which were filed 
under the copyright law in the Congres- 
sional Library at Washington. 

Judge Clifford P. Smith, Chairman of 
the Committee on Publication and 
spokesman for the Mother Church, has 
been interviewed by the “World,” ard 
has declared that he believed the work 
of editing “had been honestly done and 
with every intention of being faithful to 
the original.” He said, however, that 
the whole effect was distorted and un- 
just to Mrs. Eddy and that he person- 
ally saw to the suppression of the docu- 
ment, and that “it was dangerous be- 
cause it might be seized upon by the 
enemies of Christian Science.” Extracts 
from the book published in the “World” 
make interesting reading to students of 
religious beliefs. Here, for instance, is 
one significant passage: 


One thing in particular our leader 
requested her workers to care for was 
the weather, and this was done in ad- 
dition to the work of a committee in 
Boston appointed for that special pur- 
pose. During some severe New Eng- 
land winters our leader would instruct 
her workers they must put a stop to 
the snow which she looked upon as a 
manifestation of error. She had an 
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Wide World 
WHERE CANADA PROVED HER HOCKEY SUPERIORITY 


The Olympic Rink at St. Moritz, Switzerland, during the final hockey match 
between Canada and Switzerland, which was won by the Maple Leaf Players 


aversion to an excessive fall of snow. 
She considered it an agent of destruc- 
tion and an interference with the nor- 
mal trend of business. 

Of course there’s nothing new about 
this. Inmissores tempestatum were rec- 
ognized as real by the Frankish bishops 
assembled at Worms just eleven hundred 
and ninety-nine years ago, and they still 
seem to be real enough to get into the 
headlines at the end of the first quarter 
of the twentieth century. 


A City Becomes Sane 


CINCINNATI has just had what is called 
a “research survey.” If a man were to 
make a study of his economic circum- 
stances to see whether he was obtaining 
supplies efficiently or wastefully, no one 
would think it remarkable. Cincinnati 
has been doing much the same thing; 
she is making a study of the natural re- 
sources of the region around her in order 
to determine what kind of industrial ex- 
pansion would be most suitable. 
Specifically, it is not the city of Cin- 
cinnati but its Commercial Club and 
University which have done this work. 
A report has now been published 
through the University of Cincinnati— 
that notable institution in which stu- 
dents work in local industries and go to 
school by turns. The report shows that 
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the city has been engaged in a peculiar 
kind of industrial planning. The re- 
search is a sort of method by which a 
manufacturing community becomes in- 
dustrially conscious and learns to regard 
itself with insight. 

Now one of the criteria of insanity in 
the individual is that he fails to show 
insight into his own condition. May we 
infer from this that a community which 
succeeds in gaining insight into its own 
economic condition is sane? And may 
we hint that some other communities 
might create a stronger impression of 
possessing insight were they to conduct a 
research survey as Cincinnati has done? 
At any rate, the report makes good 
reading, 


How Trotsky Started for Siberia 


A LETTER received in this country by 
Max Eastman, biographer of Leon 
Trotsky, tells how the man who once 
shared with Lenine the rule of Bolsh- 
evist Russia began his journey to that 
land of exile made famous by the 
Czars. Because of an unexpected change 
in the date of his departure, Trotsky was 
not ready when the police he once com- 
manded came to his home. His effects 
were not packed, and he did not intend 
to go until the next day. 


“The police agents threatened to take 
him by force, but he was obdurate,” the 
letter relates. “They picked up his 
overcoat and began to force him into it. 
His wife tried to communicate with 
somebody by telephone, and_ they 
dragged her roughly from the instru- 
ment. Trotsky’s son attempted to de- 
fend his father and was subdued in a 
fist fight by one of the agents. 

“Finally, they dragged Trotsky out of 
his house by main force, put him in an 
automobile, and drove him ac high speed 
to the Faustovo staticn, forty miles from 
Moscow. He was placed in a compart- 
ment with two soldiers on guard. On 
the road he fell sick. At Samara they 
took him from the train in a serious con- 
dition and doctors were summoned. 
That is all we know.” 


Hard Luck for “* Fences ”’ 


THIEVERY would not be profitable if 
there were no “fences” to dispose of 
stolen goods. Last year New York State 
tried to make life a little less rosy for 
“fences” by permitting the use of the 
testimony of thieving accomplices to 
convict criminal receivers of stolen 
goods. The bill—now a law—permitted 
the jury to weigh the testimony of the 
thief, though uncorroborated, for what 
it was worth. We will let a quotation 
from an editorial from the New York 
“Tribune” tell the rest of the story: 


Last year Assemblymen of both 
parties, but mainly Tammany men, 
defeated the “fence” bill which the 
Assembly passed unanimously on 
Tuesday. For the conversion of the 
obstructors no small credit is due to 
the “Evening World.” Week in and 
week out that newspaper has kept the 
“fence” bill and its opponents, col- 
lectively and individually, in the 
show-case. Its campaign for this im- 
portant legislation has been as able as 
it has been persistent. Its editorial 
broadsides had their effect at Albany. 
Our neighbor is to be congratulated on 
a clean-cut public service. 


This quotation is remarkable on two 
points. It records a real advance in 
legal procedure and it provides evidence 
to the fact that one New York news- 
paper can be generous to another. 


Meat and Vegetables 

VILHJALMUR STEFANSSON, the Arctic 
explorer, is eating fresh meat, and noth- 
ing else, in Bellevue Hospital in an 
attempt to prove that such a diet is not 
a cause of scurvy. Mr. Stefansson hopes 
to prove that it is possible for explorers 
to undertake long expeditions into the 
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The official opening of the Moffat Tunnel, which penetrates the Rockies under 


the Continental Divide, fifty miles west of Denver. 


This tunnel, over six miles 


in length, cuts the former seven-hour trip to twelve minutes 


Arctic regions without carrying large 
supplies of vegetables. 

Mr. Hyman Schildkraut, owner of 
vegetarian restaurants and by his own 
admission “the leading authority on 
vegetarianism in America if not also in 
England,” thinks the explorer’s test is 
simply terrible. 

“Maybe if you got an awful good 
stomach you could get away with it for 
some time,” he admits. “And maybe if 
you live away up in the Arctic lands, 
where you got nothing to do but digest, 
you could do it too, like those Eskimos 
and the polar bears. But in New York 
and such places you couldn’t do it with- 
out you get terrible trouble with too 
much acid. This Stefansson maybe can 
get away with it because he’s lived like 
an Eskimo and he’s used to it. But why 
should anybody else do it? 

“Our insides manufacture ten per cent 
acids all the time. We got to suffer 
when we take into our systems the acids 
and poisons that the animals got in them 
long before they ever thought of getting 
butchered.” 

Mr. Schildkraut says he has made a 
profound study of the insides of human 
beings and knows how to treat them. 

“Let Stefansson do what he wants,” 
he advises, “but if you want to eat like a 
regular New Yorker and not like an 
Eskimo, you come and see me.” 
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Political Platforms 


Tuey should be abolished, according to 
Mrs. Emily Newell Blair, President of 
the Women’s National Democratic Club. 

“T would make a statement, short but 
to the point, that platforms were out- 
moded,” she said at a meeting in Wash- 
ington. 

“Either they meant something and be- 
came a target or they meant nothing and 
were a camouflage. In one case, danger- 
ous; in the other, dishonest. Therefore 
they were not accessory to victory. 

“T would merely say that in the inter- 


ests of honesty and frankness and the, 


desire to win the public, the Democratic 
Party forebore to inflict it further, and 
let it go at that. It would introduce the 
Democratic Party in a new garb, ... it 
would make men sit up and take a new 
look at us, saying: ‘Maybe there is 
something, after all, in that party. It’s 
getting in line with the times.’ 

“And then while they were looking, 
I’d say: ‘Meet Mr. Nominee. He'll tell 
you himself what he’s got to sell you.’ 
And maybe—I’d take advice on this— 
I’d let him give out an interview made 
up by a Democratic Bruce Barton, 
which would be his chart, his outline. 
He’d have to fill in the rest of the pic- 
ture for himself during the campaign. 
That done, I would let him fight his 
campaign with that brilliant slogan given 


us by the dashing member of our Board 
of Governors, Mrs. Wilbur Hubbard, the 
best appeal the Democratic Party could 
make, comprising and containing all a 
platform could say: 

““Four years of Wall Street; give 
Main Street a chance.’ ” 


This Land of the Free 


Wuat we call our Bill of Rights con- 
tains no penalty clauses. It remained 
for Representative Berger to propose 
putting teeth into the First Amendment, 
and he has embodied his idea in a bill, 
now pending, which would make it a 
Federal offense to infringe the freedom 
of the press, of speech, religious belief, 
or peaceable assembly. The punishment 
suggested is two years’ imprisonment, or 
a fine of $5,000, or both. Most of us 
think of the rights guaranteed as “nat- 
ural” and inalienable, and if that is their 
nature of course they cannot be invaded. 
The gentleman from Wisconsin raises 
the question whether, if that is not in- 
deed their nature, there should be ap- 
propriate recourse for the sufferer and 
for an offended Government. At Wash- 
ington it is said his unique measure will 
not become law, but will die of neglect 
in committee. Perhaps it will serve its 
uses merely as material for reflection. 
A companion measure, to repeal the 
Espionage Act passed during the World 
War and still on our books, is aimed at 
the law under which Mr. Berger was 
indicted seven or eight times, and on his 
first trial was sentenced to twenty years 
in prison. He did not serve the sen- 
tence, asserting naively that he preferred 
Congress to jail. The Espionage Act is 
misnamed, he contends, since under its 
provisions no spy was ever caught or 
convicted; and he sees no need of clut- 
tering up the statute-books with it. 


O. Henry’s Jail 

It is proposed to make an O. Henry 
Memorial Library out of the jail at Aus- 
tin, Texas, in which Sydney Porter was 
confined for two months before he was 
taken to Ohio, where he served a term 
in the State Prison at Columbus for 
defalcation. 

A jail as a memorial is certainly a 
novelty. The nearest thing to that we 
know of is that Bedford in England 
treasures as a memorial to John Bunyan 
the door of the jail in which he wrote 
“Pilgrim’s Progress.” 

It was in the Columbus prison, not 
that in Texas, that O. Henry wrote some 
of his early stories, and it was thence 
that he sent to The Outlook in the year 
1900 his “Georgia’s Ruling,” said by his 
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biographer to be the second of his maga- 
zine stories. There also he wrote those 
infinitely touching and cheerful letters to 
his young daughter, who was ignorant of 
the cause of his absence. 

It is generally believed that the case 
against Porter was greatly prejudiced by 
the fact that he forfeited bail and went 
to Texas; when he heard that his wife 
was ill, he gave himself up in Texas so 
that he could get back to Ohio for trial. 
His friends have always contended that 
the alleged shortage in the bank where 
he was an employee was due to a bad 
system of personal loans on memoran- 
dum and not to any deliberate defalca- 
tion on the part of Porter. His biog- 
rapher, C. A. Smith, strenuously asserts 
his innocence. 

The Austin jail is described as looking 
more like an old medizval castle than a 
prison. If the memorial plan does not 
go through, it will be demolished. 
Whether or not this is for lack of pris- 
oners (a reason which has lately caused 
some English jails to be sold at auction), 
we are not told. 


Franklin D. Roosevelt Wins Out 


For seven years Franklin D. Roosevelt 
has battled with infantile paralysis. 
He was stricken in 1921, when he was 
thirty-nine years of age. Those who 
attended the Democratic Convention of 
1924 will never forget his gallant speech 
on behalf of the nomination of Governor 
Smith, when, swinging himself between 
two crutches, he delivered an address 
which was perhaps the high light of the 
Convention. 

Now word comes through a special 
article in the New York “Evening 
World” that Franklin Roosevelt has 
reached the point where he is able to 
walk with a crutch and a cane. Possibly 
by the time of the Houston Convention 
he will have discarded the crutch. 

During all his convalescence Mr. 
Roosevelt has been interested in helping 
fellow-sufferers. Through his initiative 
the benefit of exercise in warm water has 
been proved and adopted in many 
places. Last year he was instrumental 
in establishing a foundation for the 
treatment of the effects of infantile pa- 
ralysis at Warm Springs, Virginia. 

It is good news to know that Franklin 
Roosevelt is back in active life again. 
He is one of the ablest men in the Dem- 
ocratic Party, and his record as a ser- 
vant of the public in the office of 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy entitles 
him to the grateful regard of all Ameri- 
cans. Save for his illness—and his loy- 
alty to Governor Smith—he would have 
March 
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A comparison in height with the Washington Monument, which is 555 feet. The 
dam would be s6o feet from river level to crest 


been an outstanding possibility as a 
Democratic Presidential candidate this 
coming June. 


From Washington 


The Loose-Coalition Against Smith 


Wir the entrance of Senator Thomas 
J. Walsh into the contest for the Demo- 
cratic nomination for President, the 
West-South coalition against Governor 
Smith is practically complete. Among 
the candidates themselves there is, per- 
haps, no agreement whatever. But just 
because it is loose and flexible it has ele- 
ments of strength. 

Walsh, with McAdoo support, bids 
both for the Catholics and for those dry 
anti-Tammanyites who oppose Governor 
Smith on account of his wetness and his 
Tammany upbringing. 

Senator James A. Reed, of Missouri, 
bids for the wets, who may or may not 
oppose Smith on other grounds, and for 
the elements of the party not closely 
allied with the Wilson wing or with 
McAdoo. 

Representative Cordell Hull, of Ten- 
nessee, dry, Protestant, and committed 
to the principles of progressive Democ- 
racy, bids for the general run of midd!_- 
of-the-road Democrats. 

Senator Walter F. George, of Georgia, 
also both dry and Protestant, but a con- 
servative with supposed slight leanings 
toward big business, bids for those, 
among others, who are traditional Dem- 
ocrats but want greater assurance of 


conservative policies toward business 
than either Smith or Walsh, for instance, 
might be expected to give. 

Evans Woollen, of Indiana, a finan- 
cier with the traditional Democratic 
view of the tariff, bids particularly for 
the tariff reformers among businesses not 
ordinarily classed as big. 

These, with possibly certain favorite 
sons, constitute the not unformidable 
loose coalition. For nominating a can- 
didate it may or may not be effective. 
For preventing the nomination of a can- 
didate—well, it may or may not be effec- 
tive, but the greatest elements of its 
strength can be exerted in that direction. 


Walsh’s Part 


THE new factor in the equation is 
Walsh, and he is not as new as he may 
appear. The announcement of his can- 
didacy has waited upon his freshening 
up his record in the oil investigation and 
other things. It came dramatically upon 
the heels of his securing from Will H. 
Hays the sensational revelation as to 
Republican Party finances. 

All that Reed, in his tour of the West, 
has said about Republican corruption 
and the necessity for honesty in Govern- 
ment may redound as much to Walsh’s 
benefit as to Reed’s. For Walsh is the 
one man who has topped Reed in that 
regard. Reed, by his tour, undoubtedly 
has gained some strength, which may 
become manifest in first or second choice 
instructions, 

Reed, Smith, and Walsh are entered 
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lin the California contest. Reed and 
‘Smith, presumably, will split the wet 
vote, leaving the solid dry-McAdoo 
strength to Walsh. The only other 
States in which Walsh is so far entered 
are Wisconsin and South Dakota. He 
will be entered in others. But if, against 
split opposition, he can get dry delegates 
in wet strongholds like Wisconsin and 
California he will have done his part. 
There is no need for bothering about the 
naturally dry delegations. 

Walsh is to stay on the job in Wash- 
ington. His fight is to be made mainly 
by the McAdoo organization. 

As much as can be said with certainty 
now is that the nomination is not to go 
by default to Governor Smith. Those 
who ever thought that it would were for- 
getful of some of the strongest traits of 
human nature—and some of the oldest 
resources of politicians. 


A Vanished Voice 

PRESIDENT COOLIDGE’s  semi-weekly 
“conferences” with newspaper corre- 
spondents have now receded into mere 
background. Not even written questions 
may be submitted in advance, no tran- 
script of what is said is permitted, the 
correspondents may not even report the 
refusal to answer any inquiry. 

There was much to be said for meet- 
ings between the President and the 
Washington corps when the custom was 
established by Woodrow Wilson. It has 
continued, with interruptions, under in- 
creasing difficulty. At the outset it was 
obvious that the Chief Executive could 
not afford to be quoted offhand about 
current news, because what he says has 
a weight greater than any other Ameri- 
can’s outgivings; yet it seemed to be 
important that public opinion should be 
informed while the event was on the an- 
vil; that is, while public interest was 
hot. It was to meet this situation that 
Mr. Wilson sired the “Official Spokes- 
man;” but Mr. Coolidge did that demon 
to death a year ago. The exorcism was 
accomplished in semi-confidential fash- 
jon. On the privileged floor of the Sen- 
ate Senator Pat Harrison, who was ad- 
mitted to the secret, conducted public 
obsequies. Thus was the word spread 
about. Since then the wraith of a ghost 
has survived plurally, in the verbal mas- 
querade of “White House callers” and 
“friends of the President.” 

But not even these tenuous figments 
now remain, The President speaks, but 
what he says is “background.” The 
shade of Executive opinion has reached 
that high state of invisibility in which it 
formerly dwelt. 
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Hays on the Stand 

ONLy oil rivals alcohol, even remotely, 
as organic solvent—and National irri- 
tant. The fevered history of the week 
in Washington affairs is written around 
the two. 

Will H. Hays, czar of the movies, 
some time Chairman of the Republican 
National Committee, and Harding’s 
Postmaster-General, was on the witness- 
stand before the Walsh Committee in its 
search for the profits of the Continental 
Trading Company. 

Prominent and important personage 
that he is, Hays became a pitiable figure 
before the grilling was over. He gripped 
the chair arms till his knuckles turned 
white. He bit his lips till the blood ran, 
till his handkerchief was all but satu- 
rated. 

In 1924 Hays had testified that Harry 
F, Sinclair gave to the Republican cam- 
paign of 1920 the considerable sum of 
$75,000. This time Hays testified that 
Sinclair gave to that campaign the bulky 
sum of $260,000, of which $100,000 was 
returned, leaving the still substantial 
sum of $160,000. He revealed Sinclair 
as by far the largest contributor to the 
campaign which resulted in the election 
of Warren G. Harding to the Presi- 
dency. 

Hays explained the discrepancy be- 
tween his testimony now and four years 
ago by saying that he was not then 
asked specifically about anything be- 
yond the $75,000, and that, anyhow, he 
had up to that time regarded the rest 
of Sinclair’s contribution as a loan. 

The additional $185,000 came from 
Sinclair to Hays in the form of Liberty 
Bonds, not during the campaign, but 
afterwards, to help in taking care of a 
deficit. Donations during the campaign 
had to be—and were—accounted for. It 
was Mr. Hays himself who insisted that 
during the campaign no individual con- 
tribution should exceed a thousand dol- 
lars. 

Hays was the most lavish Republican 
Chairman in history. Contributions of 
a thousand dollars and less fell far short 
of meeting his needs. A monumental 
deficit was accumulated. 

Laws are usually full of loopholes. 
The one covering publicity of campaign 
contributions makes no provisions for 
contributions made after a campaign has 
ended. It does not contemplate a deficit. 
If the Walsh Committee had not stum- 
bled on the overnight profits of the 
Continental Trading Company, Sinclair’s 
princely post-election gift to the Harding 
campaign probably never would have 
been revealed. 


Hays testified that he parceled out the 
Sinclair bonds to former Secretary of 
War John W. Weeks; Fred W. Upham, 
Treasurer of the Republican National 
Committee; John T. Pratt, of New 
York; and United States Senator T. 
Coleman Du Pont, for adjusting the 
party’s deficit. Of these men only Sen- 
ator Du Pont is now alive, and he is a 
hopeless invalid. 

Hays testified that at the time of the 
transaction he had not heard of the Con- 
tinental Trading Company, and that he 
does not now know whether or not the 
bonds which he received from Sinclair 
came from that company’s profits. 


Stewart and the Rockefeller Stock 


WHILE Hays was waiting for the grill 
Robert W. Stewart was twice indicted 
by a Federal grand jury for contempt in 
refusing to answer questions concerning 
his supposed conversations with Sinclair 
with regard to the Continental bonds. 
Twenty-four hours earlier Stewart had 
been re-elected Chairman of the Board 
of the Standard Oil Company of In- 
diana, with the Rockefeller stock not 
voted either for or against him. John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr., has since said that 
he was assured of Stewart’s willingness 
to resign, and that he is prepared to 
“request” that resignation if it appears 
desirable. 


A Conference for Prohibition 


So much for the penetrating power of 
oil. Now for alcohol. 

Thirty-one temperance organizations 
met jointly. Men and women were pres- 
ent from all States. They represented 
all shades of political belief. Practically 
all religious faiths were represented, the 
Catholic prominently, the Jewish only 
a little less so. 

The meeting unanimously adopted 
a resolution calling on all political par- 
ties to include in their platforms a posi- 
tive, clear-cut declaration pledging the 
support of the party and its nominees to 
a program of vigorous and efficient en- 
forcement of the Eighteenth Amendment 
and necessary supporting legislation. 
The nomination of men who can con- 
sistently stand on such a platform was 
demanded. The Volstead Law was not 
mentioned by name in the resolution. 
The thirty-one organizations are not, in 
the record, committed to any particular 
kind of enforcement law. 

There was apparent on the surface the 
determination that a dry must be elected 
President this year. There were indica- 
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A fourteen-inch railroad gun loaded for shipment to the Panama Canal 


tions beneath the surface that if the 
Democrats and the Republicans refuse 
to nominate acceptable candidates the 
drys may do what they never did before 
—turn to the Prohibition Party. 

It may not be conceivable that a Pro- 
hibition Party candidate could be elected 
President. But it is easily conceivable 
that support of the Prohibition Party by 
the dry organizations would upset a 
good many apple carts. 


A Compromise on Flood Control 


Tue Senate Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee has reported out a bill, bearing 
the name of Chairman Jones, providing 
for Mississippi flood control. It would 
appropriate for the work $325,000,000, 
while the House bill would appropriate 
$473,000,000. 

In a sense, the Jones Bill is a compro- 
mise with the Administration demand 
that the States bear a considerable part 
of the costs. It provides, tentatively, 
that communities bear a small part of 
the cost of building the levees up to the 
1914 level. Advocates of the Adminis- 
tration plan say that this would be so 
small a part of the total cost as to be 
immaterial. It would, however, save the 
principle of local participation. Final 
adjustment, under the Jones Bill, would 
be left to a commission. 

The battle as to whether the Federal 
Government shall bear the whole cost of 
controlling the Mississippi will be fought 
out on the two floors, perhaps mainly on 
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a minority report from the House Com- 
mittee recommending that an economic 
survey be made to determine the facts 
and the justice of the situation. 


Pro and Con on Flood Control Cost 


THERE are two very real sides to the 
argument over the cost of flood control. 
This everybody admits. Here they are. 
The proponent of the all-Federal plan 
speaks; the opponent replies. 

Proponent. The Mississippi bears the 
water of thirty-odd States which over- 
flows, mainly, on three States. To make 
those States pay would be to put the 
burden of many on the shoulders of few. 

Opponent. But the people of those 
States have always known the facts. 


Servitude of the levee goes with the land. 
Proponent. The flood States have 

spent three hundred million dollars in 

levees. That is enough for them. 

Opponent. But the money was well 
spent. It was a good investment. 

Proponent, Once, perhaps. Now the 
drainage of lands along all the tribu- 
taries has increased the volume of floods. 
The levees have to be built higher and 
higher. Increased height means greater 
breadth of base. The cost is out of all 
proportion to the return from the pro- 
tected lands. 

Opponent. But if the Federal Gov- 
ernment bears the entire expense here, 
every other internal improvement will 
demand the same treatment, and we 
shall be in for endless pork-barrel legis- 
lation. 

Proponent, Each case must be de- 
cided upon its own merits. The Missis- 
sippi is a great artery of navigation, and 
the Federal Government has never paid 
its just share based on the protection of 
navigation alone. 

Opponent. But a just share is not 
the whole thing. Let us, at least, save 
the principle of local participation. We 
can do that if the States pay any part 
of the cost, however small. 

Proponent. The flood States are ex- 
hausted by the recent unparalleled over- 
flow. They are not able to pay any- 
thing. 

Opponent. But the flood lands are 
exceptionally rich lands. They will be 
able to pay. 

Proponent. If they pay, they will feel 
that they have the right to participate 
in determining policies. They will ham- 
per the work. 

Opponent, But if they do not pay 
they will not feel that they have any re- 
sponsibility. We shall lose the interest 
of the people most vitally concerned. 


Windows on the World 


By Malcolm W. Davis 


r YHE AMERICAN IDEA of out- 
lawing war and the European 
idea of preventing war by or- 

ganizing against possible aggressors are 

up for another test. Secretary Kellogg, 
of the Department of State, has sent to 

Foreign Minister Briand, of France, a 

note renewing the proposal that France 

join with Great Britain, Germany, Italy, 

Japan, and the United States in a single 

treaty binding them not to resort to war 

against one another. Mr. Kellogg would 
have this treaty “open to subsequent ad- 


herence by any and all other govern- 
ments.” 

Mr. Kellogg first made this proposal 
a few weeks ago, in response to M. 
Briand’s suggestion that France and the 
United States join in a treaty renounc- 
ing any war between them. But M. 
Briand replied that the obligations of 
France as a member of the League of 
Nations and to her allies in Europe pre- 
vented her from making such a general 
agreement unless it be limited to “wars 
of aggression.” With the signing of the 
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new arbitration treaty between France 
and the United States, the idea seemed 
dead. Now Mr. Kellogg has brought it 
back to life vigorously. 

In saying, as he does in his note, that 
all war is “an assault upon the stability 
of society,” he chooses a phrase too 
vague and sweeping to have any real 
meaning. Was the war with Spain to 
liberate Cuba such an assault? But he 
argues shrewdly that if France could 
offer to sign a treaty outlawing war with 
the United States, she must be able to 
do so in common with other members of 
the League, “since it is hardly to be 
presumed that members of the League 
of Nations are in a position to do 
separately something they cannot do 
together.” And he points out that 
at Havana seventeen Latin-American 
states, members of the League of Na- 
tions, have joined in a Pan-American 
declaration condemning war. To define 
aggression is difficult, he contends, and 
to limit the understanding to wars of 
aggression would greatly weaken it. 

Experts on international law attached 
to the League of Nations itself have said 
that the Powers in the League could sign 
a multilateral treaty outlawing war with- 
out any violation of their League obliga- 
tions. 

Both Great Britain and Germany 
have welcomed the new American initia- 
tive. So the move has been put clearly 
up to France. 


ld M. Briand does not want to sign a 
general peace treaty, as Mr. Kellogg 
proposes, it strikes me that Mr. Kel- 
loge’s latest argument will make it a 
trying task to disprove the suspicion— 
voiced by Senator Borah—of a French 
desire to avoid the issue because of mili- 
tary alliances on the Continent. 

Of course, Mr. Kellogg would have 
his own complications on this continent 
—he would have to convince two-thirds 
of the Senate. 


"pene MOTION PICTURES are sO 
popular in France apparently that 
there is no way to secure French films 
a chance for success except to restrict 
the showing of foreign films. So “the 
movies” have become the cause of an 
active international trade rivalry be- 
tween French and American interests. 
The French Government has named a 
commission to administer a new cinema 
decree directed particularly against 
American films. 

The commission represents each Min- 
istry and also the motion-picture pro- 
ducers and actors, under the Presidency 
of Paul Léon, Director-General of the 
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Department of Fine Arts. This commis- 
sion has power to permit or prohibit the 
showing of any foreign film, and it can 
debar the entire output of any company 
that shows anywhere a picture consid- 
ered detrimental to French prestige. 
Part of the trouble, I gather, is due to 
the type of imagination displayed by 
American scenario writers in adapting 
literary masterpieces for the screen. For 
instance, the French complain that the 
production of “Les Miserables” painfully 
mutilated Victor Hugo’s great work. 
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Count Hermann Keyserling, German 
philosopher, now making a lecture 
tour of the United States 


(See page 432) 


And “The Big Parade” incensed French 
spectators, who felt that it slighted their 
part in the war and showed the Ameri- 
cans as winning it alone. 

Until three weeks ago the American 
companies understood that the restric- 
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tive measures would not go into effect’ 


before September 1, and they planned in 
the meantime to negotiate with the 
French Government and the producers. 
But a sudden decision of the Cabinet 
advanced the date to March 1. 

A significant section of the French 
decree provides that the commission 
shall take action against any film com- 
pany guilty of using unjust competition 
against French films, Undoubtedly, a 
little more use of French films in Amer- 
ica would smooth the way of American 
films in France. 

The French move seems to be only 
the first of a series of like moves in 
other European countries. Since the 
war the American motion-picture indus- 
try has enjoyed a practical monopoly of 
the most profitable business abroad. 


Now Spain is following the French lead 
in demanding protective measures for 
the Spanish film industry; and in Great 
Britain, Germany, and Austria plans are 
already under way for similar action 
against American pictures. 


H OLLYwoop has evidently become the 

center of another international 
business engaged in a conflict as pictur- 
esque—if not as vital—as the contest for 
oil reserves, and Famous Players and 
Standard Oil directors march shoulder to 
shoulder as captains of industry beneath 
the Stars and Stripes. 


ere BoRAH’s PROPOSAL to have 

the laws of war at sea restated and 
recodified has won an instant response 
in Great Britain. Public opinion in 
London has shown itself favorable to 
any overture for a conference on the 
problem which is called “the only cause 
of serious conflict which ever has arisen 
between Great Britain and the United 
States.” Although the British Govern- 
ment has not considered the question, 
there is little doubt that an international 
meeting could easily be arranged if the 
United States desires it. 

Britishers are particularly interested 
to know what attitude the United States 
might take toward a blockade of an ag- 
gressor state if ordered by the League of 
Nations? Would the British navy, 
which would have to bear the main re- 
sponsibility in such a blockade, find that 
it had picked a quarrel with the United 
States? Decidedly there is a new state 
of affairs in the world—which the 
United States helped to bring about— 
that calls for fresh clarification of the 
laws of war and the conditions of peace. 


HE first air mail route between the 

United States and Mexico is near 
realization, with the Mexican Govern- 
ment preparing to open a route from 
Mexico City to Nuevo Laredo, across 
the Rio Grande from Laredo, Texas. 
where it might connect with a United 
States service. The Mexican Director 
of Posts inquired when the United States 
would be ready to connect, and the Sec- 
ond Assistant Postmaster-General at 
Washington replied that the United 
States would be ready as soon as Mexi- 
can planes came to the border. 

The service should open the way for 
air mail lines to Central and South 
America. Already European services 
are beginning to operate. A French 
flier left Paris on March 1, despite 
storms and fog, carrying the first air 
mail from France for Brazil and Argen- 
tina. 
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In Praise of the Senate 


observed plaintively not long ago 

that the Senate had eighteen in- 
vestigations under way. The statement 
caused a general gasp of surprise, yet 
there was nothing unusual about the 
number. The upper house is not really 
itself nowadays unless it has a score of 
inquiries under way. 

Customarily, there is a deal of com- 
plaint on this score. A lot of time 
which might be put to better use is 
wasted. Some of the inquiries are fruit- 
less; some of them, which have brought 
to light interesting and useful informa- 
tion, are represented by bulky volumes 
which accumulate dust in the Congres- 
sional Library. Such things go with 
astonishing celerity into limbo. And, of 
course, it is true that the printing bills, 
the time of the witnesses and committee- 
men, the cost of employing special in- 
vestigators and counsel, mount into huge 
sums, 

But let us set against these facts the 
results of a single investigation. The 
naval oil lease cases brought the return 
to the Government of about thirty mill- 
ions in money, plus two properties esti- 
mated by the spoilsmen themselves as 
worth one hundred millions each. Two 
hundred and thirty million dollars will 
pay amply for all the inquiries the Sen- 
ate has conducted since it came into be- 
ing, and probably for a good many 
more. Even if all these others were 
footless and wasteful, the Senate’s in- 
quisitorial activities have justified them- 
selves on the most sordid basis, without 
taking into account an aroused public 
conscience. 

The naval oil leases serve also to illu- 
minate the circumstances in which the 
Senate has come to devote more and 
more of its energies in recent years to 
extra-legislative research. The Senate 
has been compelled to take over a func- 
tion abdicated by the daily press. The 
Teapot Dome scandal was known to all 
the large newspapers of this country for 
a year and a half before a Senate com- 
mittee forced the facts into the light. 
Only one newspaper made an investiga- 
tion on its own account, and it was 
silenced with a million dollars. The 
facts are fully documented, and if they 
are not fully known it is because the 
newspapers have suppressed them. 

The Senate is now busy looking into 
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the strike of soft-coal miners. Let me 
say at once that the conditions in this 
field had been exposed, not by the press 
as a whole, but by one newspaper of 
large circulation. This was a despised 
tabloid picture paper in New York City, 
and the upstart got no help in the work 
from its complacent and superior eight- 
column competitors. 

Senatorial investigation is a by-prod- 
uct in large measure of this journalistic 
subservience, indolence, and conformity. 
If the American people have now any 
adequate notion of their political envi- 
ronment, and of the manner in which the 
framework built on a feudal and agricul- 
tural economy has been utilized for the 
purposes of an industrial order, credit 
must go rather to the Senate than to the 
press; for the Senate has compelled the 
newspapers to print facts about underly- 
ing movements and hidden forces which 
would otherwise remain concealed. 


a the Senate does, let me say at 
once, amid the immense pompositv 
of sesquipedalian verbiage. Its wordage 
output is appalling. And its members’ 
special privilege of immunity from ar- 
rest and from being “questioned in any 
other place” about their utterances has 
somewhat trying consequences. The 
spectacle of a Heflin engaged in a big- 
oted tirade against the Roman Catholic 
Church makes one question whether 
Senatorial privileges are not too exten- 
sive. Yet the theory is that Mr. Heflin 
is free to say such things anywhere in 
this country. If freedom of speech and 
religious freedom mean anything, they 
must mean freedom to criticise any 
man’s faith. If the Senator felt that he 
must have the protection of the floor for 
such an outgiving, then it is but an evi- 
dence that the Senate is a last strong- 
hold of free speech and an argument for 
its exercise; for, although Mr. Heflin 
introduced into the ‘Congressional Rec- 
ord” letters from every State in the 
Union approving what he had said, nev- 
ertheless the total effect was to do more 
harm to him than to the Church he 
assailed. Senatorial free speech, in 
other words, has but illustrated again 
that every privilege carries its own pen- 
alties, 


Nor is there any need to limit the 
wordage output through alteration of the 
Senate rules. Vice-President Dawes has 
never unlimbered his sharp tongue in a 
cause more ill-considered than his cam- 
paign to limit debate in the upper house. 
Unlimited debate is a rampart erected 
against popular hysteria, the resistance 
to which is a Constitutional obligation 
of the Senate. The rules under which 
this body proceeds were engendered by 
its function, It is the last citadel of 
minority opinion and the surrogate of 
weaker States. That is why a Nevada 
voter has, in effect, seven times as much 
power when he speaks through the voice 
of his Senator as a New York voter, That 
was why the Senate, less subject than 
the House to popular clamor, was set up 
as a barrier to Executive aggression. 
When the Senate rejects a Charles 
Beecher Warren, or compels a President 
to dismiss members already admitted to 
his Cabinet, as it has done in recent 
years, it is not arrogating to itself pow- 
ers outside its province. It is there for 
just such contingencies. 

So this is the Senate which, in its 
early days, wanted to call the President 
“his Elective Majesty,” and was only 
prevented by the House from entitling 
him “his Highness.” This is the Senate 
where a snuff-box still occupies its niche 
near the rostrum, and where quill pens, 
with sand as a blotter, are still provided 
for its members. This is the Senate once 
distinguished by Platt and Quay, by 
Bailey and Foraker and Lorimer. Com- 
pare those men with Borah and Walsh 
and La Follette, with Wheeler and Nor- 
ris and Nye. What was once a strong- 
hold of reaction has become the refuge 
of a militant minority. This did not 
happen, of course, until the election of 
Senators had been taken away from 
State Legislatures and put into the 
hands of the voters; but it has hap- 
pened. Democracy has transformed its 
highest legislative body. In this, as in 
regulation of the railroads, in the estab- 
lishment of a parcel post, in the enact- 
ment of an income tax, in scores of other 
instances, it has come blunderingly but 
surely into its own. It is a curious thing, 
this groping of a half-blind mass into its 
fulfillment. It is a curious and a heart- 
ening fact. Nowhere is there to be 
found a more refreshing example of it 
than in the tiresome Senate. 
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What Do You Think of Prohibition P 


The Eighteenth Amendment 


1. After one year from the ratification of this article the manufacture, sale, or transportation 
of intoxicating liquors within, the importation thereof into, or the exportation thereof from 
the United States and all territory subject to the jurisdiction thereof for beverage purposes 


is hereby prohibited. 


2. The Congress and the several States shall have concurrent power to enforce this article by 


appropriate legislation. 


3. This article shall be inoperative unless it shall have been ratified as an amendment to the 
Constitution by the Legislatures of the several States, as provided in the Constitution, within 
seven years from the date of the submission hereof to the States by the Congress. 


the law of the land. For eight years we have tried to 
enforce it. Opinion is divided over the result. On one 
thing only does there appear to be complete agreement: that 
our present situation is not the best one that can be hoped for. 

What can be done about it? 

In the opinion of The Outlook, the hour has come to re- 
examine the premises of National prohibition and to try*to 
approach the whole question of liquor legislation from a scien- 
tific and realistic point of view. Frankly, such a task is a 
difficult one. The average dinner-table discussion of the 
merits or demerits of prohibition gets us nowhere. It is facts 
that are needed—and a clear view of public opinion on the 
question. Any one who attempts the task .of ascertaining 
these things must divorce from his mind all questions of 
political expediency, of emotional appeal, and all presupposi- 
tions. The problem must be approached much as a chemist 
approaches his test tubes. 

The first step towards a reappraisement of National prohi- 
bition is a clear-cut analysis of our experience. Both drys and 
wets agree that no examination of the question can be of value 
without first a knowledge of the state of public opinion. What 
do people really think about it? 

The Outlook believes that in such a matter knowledge nec- 
essarily begins at home. What do the readers of The Outlook 
think? 

In order to find out, we are placing before you the question- 
naire on the opposite page. Please examine the questionnaire; 
think it over; discuss it as you will; and then send your an- 


| IGHT years ago the Eighteenth Amendment became 


swers to us. 

This questionnaire resolves itself into three main divisions: 

1. What was the cause and purpose of prohibition? 

2. What has been accomplished by it? 

3. What is the cure for such discrepancies as exist between 
the aims and the accomplishments of prohibition? — 

At first glimpse it might appear a simple thing to determine 
the purpose and cause of the Eighteenth Amendment. Is not 
its language simple and clear and its intent obvious? Well, 
just ask the question of a roomful of people and see what 
diverse replies are received. 

“To destroy the commercial liquor traffic as a force of 
political and social corruption.” 

“To raise the moral level of the country.” 

“To save economic waste.” 

“To enforce total abstinence.” 
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“To impose rural standards on metropolitan areas.” 

“It was brought about by big-business men who wanted 
sober laborers.” 

“It was brought about by blue-nosed reformers who 
hated to see any one enjoy himself.” 

“Tt was a puritanical measure.” 

“Tt was the result of scientific research.” \ 

“The liquor people brought it on themselves.” 

“The drys put it over in the midst of war hysteria.” 


So the answers go. Until we find out why we voted for 
prohibition we cannot determine how much it has accom- 
plished. Well, what has it accomplished? 


“Tt has cut down drinking.” 

“Tt has taken the liquor question out of politics.” 

“Tt has corrupted the Government.” 

“Tt has made drunkards of the young.” 

“It has raised a generation unfamiliar with the saloon.” 

“It has destroyed respect for the law.” 

“The Prohibition Law is obeyed better than the old 
license law.” 

“It has brought the bootlegger to dry territory.” 

“It has protected dry territory against the liquor traffic.” 

“It has made laborers soberer and richer.” 

“Tt has had a large share in the continuance of our pros- 
perity.” 

But some kind of working agreement as to the evils or mer- 
its of prohibition is necessary before the law can be either 
strengthened or destroyed. When that consensus of opinicn 
has been reached, we are faced with a series of questions as to 
the cure of the evils that are admittedly present. 

Are we as a Nation in favor of the retention or the aboli- . 
tion of the Eighteenth Amendment? 

Can the Volstead Act be enforced? 

Should it be amended? 

Can it be essentially and honestly changed while the 
Eighteenth Amendment is in force? 

Do we want the saloon back? 

Do we favor light wines and beers? If so, how can we 
handle their sale? 


The questions might be carried on endlessly. They can all 
be summed up in two queries: 

What should be done about prohibition? 
done about it? 

All the questions on the opposite page can be answered 
“Yes” or “No” or “TI don’t know” or, in a few cases, with a 
We should like to have the answers signed 
The signatures, 


What can be 


simple initial. 
with the name and address of the sender. 
of course, will be kept confidential. 
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A Poll of Outlook Readers 


QUESTIONS 
Group I 
Do you believe 
1. That all drinking of intoxicating 
beverages is morally wrong? 


2. That all drinking of intoxicating 
beverages is a social menace? 


QUESTIONS 
Group Ill 


11. What is the attitude of your com- 


munity towards home-brewing? ' 


| 12. What is your attitude towards boot- 


3. That all making of intoxicating bev- | 


erages is a social evil? 


Group II 


1. Were you in favor of the Eight- 
eenth Amendment at the time of 
its passage? 


2. Are you in favor of it today? 


3. Do you believe its main purpose 
was to 
(a) Destroy the commercial liquor 
traffic ? 
(6) Effect a moral reform? 
(c) Impose total abstinence? 
(d) Avert an economic waste? 


4. Do you believe it was adopted as a 
result of 
(a) A real majority opinion? 
(6) War hysteria? 
(c) Organized propaganda? 
(d) Belief that the liquor traffic was 
controllable by no other means? 


Group III 


What, in your opinion, has the Eight- | 


eenth Amendment with the Volstead Act 
accomplished ? 
1. Has it improved conditions in your 
neighborhood? 


2. Has it improved general social con- 
ditions? 

3. Has it improved conditions in some 
groups of the population? 


4. Has it made conditions worse in 
some groups of the population? 


ws 


. Has it resulted in moral improve- 
ment? 


6. Has it improved economic condi- 
tions? 


7. Has it increased respect for law? 


8. What is your attitude towards buy- 
ing from bootleggers? Indiffer- 
ent? Opposed? Approving? * 


9. What is the attitude of your com- | 


munity towards from 


bootleggers? * 


buying 


10. What is your attitude towards home- 


brewing? * 


1 Answer with I (for Indifferent), O (for Op- 
posed), or A (for Approving). 
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* 1 
legging? 


13. What is the attitude of your com- 7 


munity towards bootlegging? * 


. 


Group IV 


1. If a Nation-wide plebiscite on the : 
were : 


Eighteenth Amendment 
possible, how would you vote? 
(a) To retain the 
Amendment as it stands? 


(6) To modify it by making it per- | 
missive with Congress instead of : 
mandatory upon Congress to : 
abolish or control the commercial | 


liquor traffic? 
(c) To abandon our policy of Na- 
tional control of the liquor traffic 


by striking the Amendment from - 


the Constitution? 


2. If a Nation-wide plebiscite (while | 
the present Eighteenth Amend- : 
ment is still in force) were pos- : 
sible on the Volstead Act, how : 


would you vote? 


(a) To retain the Volstead Act as it 


stands? 


(6) To modify it by increasing the 


permitted alcoholic content? 


(c) To clarify the distinction be- 
tween the home-brewer and the : 


commercial bootlegger? 


(dq) To throw further protection 
about the sanctity of the home : 


against search? 
(e) To protect personal 
against abuses in enforcement? 


. If the country voted in favor of 
modifying the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment to make it permissive with 


w 


upon Congress to abolish or con- 
trol the liquor traffic, would you 


tial elements of the present Vol- 
stead Act? 


4. Would you vote to have Congress : 
permit territory in which wet : 


sentiment predominates 


(a) To authorize a return of the : 


licensed saloon? 


(6) To manufacture and sell light / 


wines and beers? 


(c) To establish a Governmental : 
mail this column to THE QUESTIONNAIRE 
; EDITOR, THE OUTLOOK, 120 East 16th 


dispensary system?, 
(d) To manufacture and sell dis- 
tilled liquors? 


Eighteenth : 
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Remember, there are no recommenda- 


; : tions contained in this questionnaire. 
liberty : The possibilities of change have merely 
: been canvassed in order that you may 
: have as wide a chance as possible to ex- 
: press fully your own private and par- 
: ticular views. 
: : OF against modification of prohibition 
Congress instead of mandatory : 


If you have opinions for 


not covered by these questions and wish 


: to express them, note them on a separate 
r : sheet and inclose it with your answer. 
favor the retention of the essen- : 


[For the personal information of the 


: editors only. | 


With the blanks filled out, cut off and 
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Is Coal Committing Suicide ? 


ECENTLY I was seated in a 
R motion-picture theater while the 

news reel presented its usual 
hop, skip, and jump from corner-stones 
to railroad wrecks to parades, and 
finally to a little village in Ohio where 
the hungry children of striking coal 
miners were being fed by some relief 
agency. “Coal strike?” I meditated. 
“Have we got another coal strike? Oh, 
yes. Why, of course. This one is nearly 
a year old.” For various reasons it 
hasn’t, been quite such a nuisance to 
consumers as coal strikes usually are. 
That’s why I had forgotten it. As a 
Nation we have scarcely been aware of 
it, though it has caused much suffering 
in limited areas. In fact, Congress is 
planning, as these lines are written, to 
investigate conditions growing out of the 
strike. There has been quite a bit of 
disorder, and charges are tossed back 
and forth with regard to the responsi- 
bility for this disorder. 

The charges are about as new as a 
President’s Thanksgiving Day Procla- 
mation and the disorder is about as 
novel as a tent-show production of “Un- 
cle Tom’s Cabin.” For years and years 
and more years the coal industry has 
been putting on the same old show. 
Time after time it has been scientifically 
advised—and done nothing with the ad- 
vice; offered arbitration, and promptly 
found itself in new rows; increased the 
price of coal, and still found itself in a 
tooth-and-nail struggle against bank- 
ruptcy. I doubt that the troubles of the 
coal industry will ever again be a para- 
mount issue or even the subject of gen- 
eral conversation in this country. People 
are sick of coal. Sick of the operators 
and miners alike. To the man on the 
side-lines it appears that both are fanati- 
cally devoted to fighting. 

I speak as one who buys coal. That 
is my only interest in the subject. They 
were fighting when I was a little boy in 
knee pants some thirty years ago, and 
I remember hearing that as a result of 
these fights coal would cost more. I re- 
member when anthracite went up to five 
dollars a ton and many people had to 
get along with less than they really 
needed, but others took the position that 
it was better to pay a high price and 
have peace in the industry with produc- 
tion assured. Years and years later I 
paid in Brooklyn $22 a ton for anthra- 
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By CHESTER T. CROWELL 


“Tt a dog bites a man,” said Dana 
of the “Sun,” years ago, advising a 
cub reporter, “that is not news. 
But if a man bites a dog—” This 
classic definition explains the lethargic 
attitude of press and public to the 
contemporary coal strike. A year in 
which miners and operators worked in 
harmony would be news. {The author is 
a frequent contributor to the magazines. 


cite because there was another strike. 
If I remember correctly, that was in 
1922. For more than a generation there 
has been neither stability, peace, nor as- 
sured production of both hard and soft 
coal. It is beyond question the worst- 
managed of all our industries. More- 
over, labor union leaders have whispered 
to me confidentially that, after studying 
the conditions, they were less than en- 
thusiastic about the generalship in the 
coal miners’ unions, 


ET’s take five minutes to look at the 
appalling record of strikes and lock- 
outs. It will be better to list these sim- 
ply as “disputes-which-resulted-in-cessa- 
tion-of-production” because there was 
often partisan disagreement as_ to 
whether the event was a strike or a lock- 
out. To the man who was short of coal 
at the time the precise definition of the 
cause made very little difference. From 
the first day of 1916 to the close of 1926 
—eleven years—the United States Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics recorded 1,843 
of these disputes. The record for 1927 
has not yet been published. Here is the 
annual record: 1916, 373; 1917, 355; 
1918, 162; 1919, 148; 1920, 161; 1921, 
87; 1922, 44; 1923, 158; 1924, 177; 
1925, 100; 1926, 78. 

Federal Government statistics cover- 
ing the years from 1906 to 1925 show 
that the number of men out of work be- 
cause of disputes in the industry “was 
more than 100,000 during three-fourths 
of the time mentioned.” In 1910 there 
were 218,000 men out; in 1912, the 
number was 311,000; in 1919, 453,000; 
in 1920, 282,000; in 1922, 603,000. 
Even in 1906 there were 372,000 men 
out of work. The number of working 
days lost, says this report, was seldom 
less than 1,000,000 a year. Here are 


some of the high lights of that statistical 
report: 1914, 11,000,000 working days 
lost; 1919, 15,000,000; 1920, 16,000,- 
000; 1922, 73,000,000. 


avin statistics, I am informed, do 
not tell the whole story, because, it 
seems, there are numerous small disputes 
that are not reported. The “Coal Age” 
for January, 1928, reports that in Kan- 
sas alone there were 1,873 disputes be- 
tween April 1, 1916, and December 
31, 1921, and that the wage loss was 
more: than $10,000,000. One is forced 
to the conclusion that the coal in- 
dustry would really commit suicide if 
it could. It hasn’t been able to finish 
the job and retire to the morgue for the 
simple reason that coal is an essential 
material. No matter how badly the 
production and distribution of it are 
handled, coal must still be had. One 
way or another, hit and miss, by guess 
and by the grace of the devil, it does 
come forth. But what a mess! And the 
coal industry may yet succeed in com- 
mitting suicide. He would be a bold 
man who dares to deny that possibility 
today. I do not think any of the great 
operators are blinding themselves to the 
possibility, though they seem to be 
making very slow progress toward solu- 
tions of their difficulties. 

For this, however, much can be said 
in extenuation. The difficulties that be- 
set coal mining are not slight. First of 
all, the amount consumed is never sta- 
ble. It bounces up and down, with good 


. years and bad, and then it goes crazy 


when we have a World War. If produc- 
tion is at its peak, the miners are in the 
saddle, but when production is low there 
are so many coal miners that they are 
glad to parcel out the work in little doles 
of a day or two a week for each, and 
hang onto life by an eyelash. Whenever 
an attempt is made to settle upon a rea- 
sonable wage the awful obstacle of dif- 
fering costs of production arises. One 
mine can be worked for half or even a 
fourth of what it costs to bring coal out 
of another. Then there is the appalling 
difficulty that grows out of the fact that 
in some parts of the country coal mining 
is a seasonable employment mixed with 
many other kinds of work, including 
farming, while in other parts of, the 


‘country the miners must either dig coal 


or move away or wait in idleness for bet- 
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PEOPLE ARE SICK OF COAL—SICK OF THE OPERATORS AND MINERS ALIKE 


se 
To the man on the side-lines it appears that both are fanatically devoted to fighting 


ter times. The problem isn’t an easy 
one by any means, and yet other indus- 
tries in this country have overcome 
hardships no less intricate or stubborn. 
Vast mergers would be one solution, 
but they will require financing to 
the extent of certainly not less than 
$50,000,000, and coal doesn’t readily 
and easily command capital in such 
blocks nowadays. It has been sick so 
long. Eventually, the electrical industry 
is going to be of vast help to coal min- 
ing; indeed, it is already helping to a 
considerable extent and in a way that 
few persons are aware of. The transpor- 
tation of electrical energy over long dis- 
tances through copper wires has made 
revolutionary progress within the past 
ten years, and more progress of the same 
sort is just ahead. The problem here 
was to insulate the wires against loss. 
Ten years ago the loss was so great that 
super-power plants were just a dream. 
Today they are by no means a dream. 
But super-power itself is attacked be- 
cause it leads toward such colossal com- 
binations in the field of electric public 
utilities. My guess is that we are going 
to have to waive objections to such com- 
binations and hail them with cheers. 
We’ve made that change of opinion with 
regard to the railroads. Not many years 
ago every merger was viewed with 
alarm. Now the Interstate Commerce 
Commission advises great combinations 
of railway lines. If public utilities can 
unite in the same way, they may rescue 
the coal industry by burning the fuel at 
the mine. And they will unite unless 
prevented by law, because it is the logi- 
cal course. 


pe aeagai more constructive, some- 
thing more of the best American 
genius for organization than any Con- 
gressional investigation of a coal strike 
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will bring forth is needed to put coal on 
a sane basis. Coal is sick—not only 
here, but all over the world. As a mat- 
ter of fact, coal is much sicker in Eng- 
land than in the United States. At least 
there has been much improvement in the 
machinery used in American mines, 
while there has been comparatively little 
in England. But no matter how much 
improvement takes place along these 
lines, coal mining remains hard, unpleas- 
ant work, far removed from the sunshine 
and never without danger of horrible 
accidents. 

And to add to all its other difficulties, 
coal now has a powerfully organized, 
alert, scientifically progressive competi- 
tor in the internal-combustion engine 
and the various oil heaters. They are 
still so new that few persons realize what 
inroads they have already made. The 
substitution of oil for coal has extended 
into every field where coal was once su- 
preme. The leaders of this invasion 
grow more cocky every day. One of 
them remarked to me recently: “There 
is just one thing you can say for coal. 
It is a whole lot better than wood. And 
when you’ve said that, you’ve said it 
all.” 

Ten years after the first fairly suc- 
cessful automobile had been marketed in 
this country the American people had 
invested about $12,000,000 in what they 
called horseless carriages. Ten years af- 
ter the first fairly successful oil-burning 
furnaces were: installed in the base- 
ments of homes, office buildings, apart- 
ment-houses, hotels, schools, and thea- 
tres the American public had invested 
about $75,000,000 in such equipment. 
That was enough to indicate what was 
coming, and now let’s see what’s hap- 
pening today. 

In 1926 the twenty-four leading ma- 
kers of oil heating apparatus installed in 


American homes 73,000 units or, as the 
man in the street would say, burners. In 
1927 about 100,000 burners were in- 
stalled. The grand total now in use in 
American homes is estimated at not less 
than 550,000. But these figures do not 
include the larger units in theaters, hos- 
pitals, department stores, hotels, schools, 
and the other types of larger buildings. 
It is difficult to get accurate figures on 
this subject, but from such as are avail- 
able the larger units must number some- 
thing near 220,000. The grand total of 
all types of burners, large and small, was 
estimated by the “National Petroleum 
News” in 1926 to be 686,000. 

The estimated consumption of fuel oil 
in the domestic type of burner for the 
“heating season” of 1927-8 is 50,000,- 
000 barrels. And virtually all of this 
has displaced coal. There are now about 
400 manufacturers of oil-burning heat- 
ers competing in this new field. Their 
estimated gross receipts for 1927 were 
$60,000,000. This industry is still so 
new that scarcely any of the sales of oil 
heaters can be charged to replacement of 
worn-out equipment; however, some of 
the sales can be charged to replacement 
of discarded equipment. I raised that 
point in discussing the subject with a 
manufacturer of oil heaters, and he ad- 
mitted its validity, but hastened to add 
that those who have thrown away an 
unsatisfactory oil heater have invariably 
bought another; in other words, they 
don’t go back to coal. 


> are other very important fields 
in which coal is fighting a losing 
battle; I shall mention these only 
briefly, because they are fairly well 
known. In industrial plants the oil- 
burning furnace is often preferred not 
only because of economy but because it 
(Please turn to continuation, page 437) 
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Are Americans Hyphenated P 


A Reply to « Big Bill Thompson” 


MAGAZINE which frankly 
A represents a racial group may 

loudly proclaim that we are all 
hyphenates—a favorite assumption of 
hyphenates. A psychologist would prob- 
ably explain this as a sort of defensive 
pride asserting the same quality in 
others of which it is most conscious it- 
self. But it is a little hard to see why 
Mr. Hendrik Van Loon, although he was 
born in Holland, should adopt it. Yet 
his article on “Big Bill Thompson” in 
The Outlook of February 8 is certainly 
founded on the premise that the stock of 
British origin is hyphenated. 

I believe that premise to be wholly 
mistaken. The Census Bureau in 1922 
estimated that 47,330,000 of us are 
descended from the white population of 
3,000,000 here in 1790. The Presiden- 
tial Commission appointed to determine 
our national origins under the Immigra- 
tion Act of 1924 puts the estimate lower 
—at 41,288,570. Of this it estimated 
that about ninety per cent, or 37,000,- 
000, are of British descent. It finds 
that about 7,000,000 are descended 
from British immigrants who came here 
after 1790. But 37,000,000 of British 
descent have been here, all of them five 
generations, and some of them eight and 
nine generations. If they are still 
hyphenated, God help the country, for it 
will take even more than three hundred 
years to make Americans of the present 
immigrants who speak different tongues 
and come from more alien lands. 

Most of these 37,000,000 people do 
not know whence their ancestors came. 
Last month the writer saw a local Con- 
necticut history which stated that it is 
thought that the father of his seventh- 
generation ancestor came to Lynn, Mas- 
sachusetts, from England in 1634, but 
the belief can in no way be proved. 
There is a tradition that his mother’s 
people came from North Ireland and, as 
the name is French in form, it is guessed 
that they were French Huguenots who 
went from France to Ireland. But that 
is all he knows. There are millions who 
do not know that much. They are 
Americans, they are rooted here, they 
are native, and they have no conscious 
background save that of America. They 
fulfill Barrett Wendell’s definition of an 
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“ Big Bill,” said Hendrik Willem Van 
Loon in his recent article in The 
Outlook, “appeals almost exclusively 
to the people who have a grievance. 
People with a grievance make the best 
of all possible constituents. And in the 
case of Thompson they are the people 
who during the war were allowed to do 
their share and who in return were 
denounced . . . as ‘ undesirable aliens.’ ” 
Mr. Van Loon’s contribution brought 
many responses, among them this able 
reply from Mr. Lewis. He is a resident 
of Chicago, a lawyer, and the author 
of a book dealing with immigration 
problems. 


American as ‘‘one who has no vestige of 
personal tradition not wholly native.” 


HEY have no attachment to England 

by personal connection. They love 

her literature, they enjoy Dickens and 
Thackeray and Keats and Shakespeare, 
and they will continue to enjoy them 
however much it may irritate the recent 
immigrants. Yet they are not English- 
men. They admire England’s Hampden 
and Pym and Cromwell and Sir John 
Eliot, and Burke and Fox and Chatham, 
and believe that Americans are the heirs 
of their achievements as much as Eng- 


lishmen, and yet they are not English-, 


men or hyphenated Englishmen. They 
believe that our political liberty was 
derived from England. They know that 
the Fourteenth Amendment can be di- 
rectly traced to that great Magna 
Charta which Mr. Van Loon seems to 
think has no connection with American 
liberty, and they know that our Bill of 
Rights and the habeas corpus and our 
jury and representative government all 
came to us directly from England. They 
may understand England better than 
France or Germany or Russia, because 
they have a similar psychology. But 
they are not Englishmen. 

The best proof that they are not Eng- 
lishmen or hyphenates is that they have 
never acted as Englishmen or hyphen- 
ates. The Revolutionary War was pre- 


dominantly fought against England by 
men of English descent. The War of 
1812 was also fought predominantly by 
men of British descent. The Civil War 
was likewise fought by a people pre- 
dominantly of British descent, because 
the Census Bureau estimates that 73.5 
per cent of us were at that time de- 
scended from the 1790 stock, and that 
stock was 90 per cent British. It fol- 
lows that 65 per cent were then of Brit- 
ish descent, and yet we hotly resented 
threatened interference by the British 
Government in that war. In the Boer 
War our sympathies were with the 
Boers. Always it has been easy to twist 
the Lion’s tail and to talk of British 
gold. We have always been suspicious 
of England rather than trustful of her. 


I F the stock of British origin is hyphen- 

ated, when did it become so? In the 
war? It would seem strange that, after 
resisting all temptation to become hy- 
phenates in one hundred and fifty years, 
it should become so at the end? 

In 1914 Germany entered Belgium 
and France. From then on Belgium and 
France had the sympathy and good 
wishes of a large part of the American 
population. It was not because our peo- 
ple were descended from Belgians; prac- 
tically none of them were. It was not 
because they were descended from the 
French; only two per cent of them were, 
while fifteen per cent were descended 
from the Germans. It was because the 
attack on Belgium was an attack on 
everything that America holds sacred, 
and one who does not understand that 
simply does not understand America. 

Mr. Van Loon says that the stock of 
British origin reacted to its past, mean- 
ing its British past, and therefore natu- 
rally favored England, while the newer 
alien groups naturally reverted to their 
pasts and therefore some of them natu- 
rally opposed England. The native 
stock of British origin did react to its 
past, but it was to its American past. 
and every voice from that past told it 
that German success would be disastrous 
to the world; that if that vicious and 
wanton attack, animated by the slogan 
“World Power or Downfall,” succeeded. 
there was no peace for America until 
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Germany was again fought and defeated, 
and nothing that has happened since has 
changed that opinion. The native 
American opinion does not forget that, 
while much remains unadjusted in Eu- 
rope, nevertheless as a direct result of 
the war France, Belgium, Yugoslavia, 
Czechoslovakia, and Poland now govern 
their own countries and are not op- 
pressed by the old Teuton materialistic 
and militaristic despotism, and that Ger- 
many itself now has as a result of Ger- 
man defeat a republican form of govern- 
ment. 

England had the sympathy of many 
of our native stock, not as our own flesh 
and blood, but from an admiration of 
her spirit and a belief that her cause was 
just. But there was no pro-British sen- 
timent as such. Although many of the 
native stock saw from the first that the 
interests and safety of America required 
German defeat, there was no demand 
that America take sides, no cry to fight 
for England or even for Belgium or 
France, until to the general feeling that 
German defeat was essential to world 
welfare was added our own specific cause 
—until the Lusitania was sunk, an act of 
war against the United States. As to 
that I am willing to be dogmatic and 
say that thereafter no normal, native- 
minded American not warped by an 
alien bias could any longer wish for Ger- 
man success. It was only then that the 
pro-Ally sentiment became active, and 
even then there were no British-Ameri- 
can alliances; no hyphenated groups 
masquerading under American names in 
behalf of the Allies. The sentiment was 
American, and each new aggression 
against American rights gave that senti- 
ment new power. The attempt to attack 
us through Mexico, the sinking of ship 
after ship, the threat to collect the in- 
demnity from us, and finally the block- 
ading of our ports made the American 
issue unmistakable. 


ow what of the other side? We 

have had an Irish vote and a Ger- 
man vote for almost eighty years. 
Rhodes notes that they were first heard 
of in 1852, when Winfield Scott was 
accused of nativism. Our politicians 
have catered to them and feared them. 
The county tickets have been filled by 
careful consideration of the German 
vote, the Irish vote, and the Swedish 
vote. Yet the older stock fondly be- 
lieved that the melting-pot made all of 
the newer groups Americans. When the 
war came, while great numbers of the 
newer stocks remained unaffected by 
hyphenated or alien propaganda, others, 
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with evidently great numerical power, 
organized from the beginning to aid 
Germany. They had their German- 
American alliance. They demanded an 
embargo on munitions, demanded that 
Americans be warned off of armed ships. 
They defended the sinking of the Lusi- 
tania. They praised the Kaiser and 
German institutions in preference to our 
own fulsomely. They threatened politi- 
cal death to politicians who opposed 
them and disaster to newspapers which 
were not neutral. The politicians 
heeded them in a way they never heeded 
the native stock. To give a small ex- 
ample, a United States Senator in 1916 
was handed a petition from twenty-eight 
German-Americans asking the Govern- 
ment to refrain from action against Ger- 
many. He was also handed a moderate 
statement from one hundred and eighty- 
two native-stock Americans who said 
they would back the President in any 
course he took to protect American 
rights. He presented the German- 
American petition of twenty-eight with 
a speech in praise of their position and 
patriotism. He presented the petition of 
the one hundred and eighty-two without 
a word of comment. The twenty-eight 
represented a hyphenated group. The 
one hundred and eighty-two were simply 
Americans. 

Congress consistently showed pro- 
German partiality. It passed a resolu- 
tion asking clemency for Casement. 
None was passed for Edith Cavell. Con- 
gressmen and Senators savagely attacked 
England for interfering with our com- 
merce, and said nothing against Ger- 
many or were very gentle with her for 
killing our people. They abused Ameri- 
cans for sailing the seas, but not Ger- 
many for attacking them, 

In general, where German-Americans 
were numerous, anti-German sentiment 
was long quiescent. Partly this ‘quies- 
cence was due to the President’s ill-fated 
admonition of neutrality in thought, 
partly it was due to mere kindly def- 
erence to the feelings of old neighbors 
and friends among the German-Ameri- 
cans, but partly it was due to down- 
right political and business intimida- 
tion. 

Theodore Roosevelt, and no one could 
have been less hyphenated, was one of 
the very few who braved these alien 
threats. The German-Americans then 
threatened to defeat him for the Presi- 
dency and boasted that they did. They 
said that no one could attack the Ger- 
man aggression and be elected Presi- 
dent. Perhaps they did not defeat him, 
and yet the Republican campaign of 


1916 was based on the strategy that 
nothing should be done to offend the 
German vote. 


T HERE is no need to go into the long, 
painful history in this country in 
1915 and 1916 of the attempted corrup- 
tion of American labor unions, of the 
buying of newspapers, of the actual sup- 
plying of funds from Germany to finance 
pro-German organizations. Suffice it to 
say that the campaign was so wide- 
spread and energetic that it was little 
wonder that, in the heat of the war, 
some of the native stock were so affected 
by it as to have unfair suspicions of 
some persons of alien origin. Such acts 
are inevitable accompaniments of all 
wars. 

Nor do I say anything here to mini- 
mize the’ loyalty and devotion of the 
American stock of alien origin during 
the war, both on the fields of France 
and in this country. 

After the war alien group action and 
propaganda became active again. On 
the League question alien groups spoke 
as alien groups. The Greeks obtained a 
resolution from Congress in favor of the 
annexation of twelve A°gean islands and 
part of Asia Minor. The Irish obtained 
two resolutions of sympathy for the 
Irish republican movement. The Repub- 
licans, in 1920, encouraged both Italians 
and Yugoslavs to think that Harding 
would give each of them Fiume. It is 
significant that both in the Senate and 
House hearings on the Irish question 
references were made to Irish Senators, 
Irish citizens in this country, and a 
boast was made that the A. E. F. was 
thirty or forty per cent Irish—not Irish- 
American or of Irish descent, but pure 
Irish—although there are no records 
available of the birthplaces of the A. E. 
F. On every foreign question that has 
arisen since the war we have seen alien 
groups acting as alien groups in our 
politics, on the war debts, on the Four- 
Power Naval Treaty, on the World 
Court, and on the immigration question 
itself. 

A prominent Republican leader in ex- 
plaining his opposition to the national- 
origins clause and his preference for the 
1890 foreign-born basis for determining 
immigration quotas, said that the origins 
basis offended alien groups, while the 
1890 basis discriminated only against 
native Americans of British descent who 
had no political consciousness or politi- 
cal power. 

On every hand we see the deference 
paid to the alien voter and to the repre- 

(Please turn to continuation, page 438) 
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The Biological Pigeonhole 


VER since I can remember 
} the Woman Question has 

existed; and ever since I can 
remember the common method of set- 
tling it has been to shove it into the Bio- 
logical Pigeonhole. 

Excellent! In a day when all the bio- 
logical words were tabu, when a “nice” 
woman couldn’t say “conception” or 
“pregnant” even in a gathering strictly 
of women, and approaching motherhood 
had to be referred to—even between 
women—as “expecting a little stranger” 
or “an increase in the family,” the Bio- 
logical Pigeonhole was thoroughly effec- 
tive. The moment that a hard-pressed 
conservative, male or female, said, 
stiffly, “There are certain natural facts,” 
a deep stuffy silence enveloped the 
debate. How could it continue? There 
were no respectable words in which to 
continue it; even the euphemisms be- 
came indecent if they took on any argu- 
mentative clarity. 

But how slow the human animal is to 
realize that times have changed! All 
the words are respectable now, provided 
you use them respectably. Even the 
children today know “where babies come 
from,” and their touchingly pure and 
serious acceptance of the biological fact 
shames the snickerers. 

Yet as recently as within the last six 
months at least two of our leading 
periodicals have treated the increasingly 
irrepressible question biologically, with 
the very evident idea that the mere 
assertion of woman’s role in nature as a 
female animal designed for maternal 
duty still puts the old quietus on dis- 
cussion, 

The biological factor is undeniably 
the fundamental of the Woman Ques- 
tion, but—God be thanked!—we can at 
last discuss fundamentals; and this par- 
ticular fundamental is blessedly reliable. 
There are secondary issues which admit 
of endless argument, but here there is no 
argument. . 

We know that if children are to be 
born none but men can beget them and 
none but women can bear and suckle 
them. We know that the man can be- 
get a child fairly incidentally between 
the close of one day and the dawn of 
another, with no appreciable depletion 
of the powers needed for his work. We 
also know that for the woman to bear 
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the child, and more especially to rear it, 
is a matter of months’ and years’ devo- 
tion. Biology takes a small toll from 
the human male; on the human female 
it levies heavily. The issue is practical 
and clear-cut; a matter definitely of 
time, energy, and place. Obviously, no 
woman can be in two places at once— 
home and office. No woman can give 
her whole strength to two widely sepa- 
rated objects—filing cabinet, say, and 
bassinet. Yet divided she will probably 
fail in both places and at both occupa- 
tions, 


2 ieeyenacall is a _high-flown word, 
abused to the point of obnoxious- 
ness; but I use it because it is the one 
word which in the popular understand- 
ing covers all paid occupations for wo- 
men outside of the home, from law to 
stenography, and in all settings from the 
Greenwich Village studio to the Main 
Street department store. 

It is safely granted, I suppose, that a 
woman may be married and pursue a 
career if she is willing to remain child- 
less. The true issue, so old that aca- 
demically it is stale, yet in real life per- 
petually young, has been phrased so 
often that it has settled down to its low- 
est verbal terms; and these, without any 
effort at originality, I use: 

Can a woman successfully raise a 
family and pursue a career? 


Stale—yes. But academic discussion , 


is happily unnecessary, since society it- 
self, the vast inarticulate mass which ex- 
presses itself not in futile words but in 
virile actions, is giving its answer daily: 

No. 

The negation is expressed in two op- 
posite decisions. 

One set of women when confronted 
with the opportunity of motherhood 
definitely relinquish all idea or plan of 
undertaking or continuing a career, and 
settle down to conventional family life. 
Another group confronted with the same 
oportunity choose sterility and the ca- 
reer. The choices are opposite, but, 
without pausing to consider which is the 
wiser or happier, I may simply point out 
that the answer implied by them is the 
same, 


There are exceptions—kinds of 
professional activity, such as writ- 
ing, which may be done at home; 

extraordinary home-making assistance, a 
mother, say, or a spinster aunt. But, 
under typical conditions, the effort to 
run a career and a young family tan- 
dem is doomed to failure if not trag- 
edy. 


HE biological factor cannot be ig- 
nored. All enduring civilization 
must be in harmony with natural laws;, 
and any social system which ignorantly 
or consciously runs counter to those laws 
will sooner or later meet the fate of the 
head that butts a stone wall. Any 
scheme of individualistic feminine de- 
velopment that disregards or disobeys 
the biological fundamental can only re- 


sult in the destruction simultaneously of 


the woman and the race. 

“Thou shalt bear children.” The one 
commandment given to woman is graven 
on something more enduring than stone; 
it stands complete in every element of 
her body. A hard commandment be- 
cause, historically, it has meant self- 
immolation. 

Must it mean that forever? 


I BELIEVE not. 

The fact is that the race of man, 
operating almost entirely through men, 
has been mainly occupied throughout 
the ages in conquering biological limita- 
tions and rising above the position of a 
rather inferior animal. 

In man alone of all life forms there 
is a strange spark which will not let him 
rest content with cloddishness. It can- 
not be defined—this unnamable some- 
thing which I have, with no delusion of 
originality, called a spark; this some- 
thing that has made him other than an 
extra-sagacious dominant animal; that 
has pushed him to build ships to cross 
the oceans that he cannot swim, subma- 
rines to explore the depths in which he 
cannot breathe, engines and motors to 
annihilate space; and that will not let 
him rest till, despite the terrible toll, he 
shall have conquered the air, which, of 
its own nature, will not bear him up. 
Alone of all the animals, man seeks to 
perceive and to create beauty, to discover 
the laws of the universe, to form organi- 
zations which beehive and rat colony, 
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ant-hill and wolf pack, foreshadow only 
as the wings of the bat foreshadow the 
airplane; finally, to speculate about his 
own nature, the nature of God, and the 
meaning of life. 

It cannot be defined, but doesn’t this 
word “spark” suggest a very small but 
very sudden and vivid agent which starts 
off something infinitely greater than it- 
self and unlimited in potentiality? A 
blaze that may consume a city? a mo- 
tor that may breast the clouds above a 
frozen pole? 

In refusing to be held down to the 
level on which nature started him—a 
mere minute impregnator invented to 
secure variety ‘of type and _ perishing 
when his humble duty was performed— 
man has developed himself spiritually, 
mentally, and physically. Some of his 
senses, notably smell, he may have 
atrophied, his sinews may have lost the 
ape prowess, but, on the whole, he is a 
far comelier, better-poised, and generally 
more admirable and adaptable creature 
than the Neanderthal Man or Pithecan- 
thropus erectus, Nature has approved 
his rebellion. 

Will she approve the tardy but deeper 
and more passionate rebellion of woman? 
Or is woman a hopeless serf to the race, 
for whom revolt is death? Can woman 
achieve the self-development on which 
she seems determined, not at the price of 
self and race destruction, but in har- 
mony with nature’s dictates and, like 
man, with attendant racial benefit? 

“Yes,” say the radicals. ‘“No,” say 
the conservatives. It is an endless 
wrangle. 

Meanwhile the real “woman move- 
ment”—the surge of girls into offices, 
the surge of mature unmarried women 
into two-room apartments and makeshift 
relations with the men who were meant 
to be their husbands, the rush of married 
women, childless or with evaded respon- 
sibilities, out of a house which has been 
too heavy a burden—goes steadily on, 
slow, blind, rather terrible. 


IRTH control is one of the words 

? which only very recently have had 
the tabu lifted; so recently, indeed, that 
it is still frowned upon by many worthy 
persons who are daily proving its prac- 
tical utility. 

Applied therapy and surgery, social 
service agencies, sanitation, and general 
education in hygiene are gradually elimi- 
nating the checks of disease. Laws 
against infanticide and a more humane 
social attitude toward illegitimate chil- 
dren have largely abolished this check. 
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Transportation facilities minimize the 
danger of famine. Wars, floods, fires, 
and poverty still operate, but happily 
with reduced force. Although statistics 
are, naturally, not available, a glance at 
the modern family of from one to four 
hearty children suggests, at least, that 
the chief check on population at present 
is birth control. 

This has a bearing on the biological 
aspect of the Woman Question. 

Justifiable or not, desirable or not, the 
deliberate limitation of procreation is 
with us, not as a doctrine, but as a prac- 
tice. Industrial and economic condi- 
tions—the expensiveness of shoes and 
schools and food and roofs, plus a higher 
standard of living for the poorer and 
middle classes—necessitate it, At any 
rate, they cause it. 

Consequently, whether they wish to 
be or not, women are debarred from 
having many children. Most of the 
thirty years of potential maternity must 
be frustrated; and, unless the whole in- 
dustrial and social fabric can be made 
over, that frustration must continue. 

It operates at both ends of the poten- 
tially maternal period. The age of mar- 
riage has been pushed back, within the 
memories of our grandmothers, from 
fifteen to seventeen to twenty to twenty- 
five, to twenty-seven, and on. What 
shall a woman do with the years that 
precede the bearing of her first child— 
years when she is an adult and capable 
of being a useful citizen? 

Similarly, what shall she do with the 
long, long span of years that remain 
after the last child has been taken out 
of intimate dependence upon her? 
Household tasks have lightened. Wo- 
men are no longer mentally atrophied at 
thirty-five. They are no longer in a 
dotage at sixty or even seventy. What 
shall they do? What shall the women 
who never marry: do—if you reduce all 
feminine life to a biological formula? 

The shortening of the maternal period 
for married women and its*non-existence 
for the unmarried mean that they are 
denied a normal outlet for the strong 
constructive impulse inherent in the ana- 
bolic sex. To condemn them to an 
inchoate round of “social and civic ac- 
tivities” is to disintegrate the character. 
Jumping from this to that—dancing, 
dressing, clubs, charities, committees, 
golf, bridge, shopping, entertaining— 
with no continuity of interest or purpose, 
a woman forms habits of scattered atten- 
tion and superficiality which unfit her 
for a settled life either within or outside 
marriage. She becomes one of those un- 


fortunates who have brought upon a 
whole sex the adjective “restless.” 


I AM all for the sturdy development of 
character and perspective that comes 
with holding down a good, hard, eight- 
hour-a-day serious paid job. If the job 
can be a profession or an art stimulating 
in itself and well rewarded with money 
or honor, that is so much velvet. But 
any real honest-to-goodness job will do. 

It won’t make angels of women. Who 
wants it to? But it will make a great 
deal finer, solider, more trustworthy and 
livable product than a life filled with 
polite make-believe. The natural crav- 
ings for pleasure, love, and ease will still 
produce their eternal complications, but 
they will find a sturdier fiber to combat 
them, 

And during the maternal period? 

During the maternal period the “ca- 
reer” will probably, except in unusual 
cases, have to be laid aside. No woman 
who has known the joy of steeping her- 
self in motherhood after ten or fifteen 
years of barrenness will regret the hiatus. 

And if it is not a hiatus but a full 
stop? 

The only solution I can see (and it is 
that most difficult kind, a psychological 
one) is that employers must be educated 
to the idea that when the maternal ten 
or fifteen years are up society should 
give the -voman back her job if she is 
still capable of filling it, just as if she 
were a soldier who had been away at the 
war. They won’t do it—just as they 
didn’t give all the soldiers their jobs 
back. But in time everybody will be- 
come more intelligent in this matter. 
The woman who is in earnest about her 
career will keep in touch while she is 
away from it so that she won’t be too 
rusty to come back to it. The business 
and professional worlds will learn to 
evaluate maturity and sound judgment 
correctly in the case of women just as 
they are learning slowly to do in the 
case of men. These are matters of 
adjustment—details that will and must 
work themselves out in practice. They 
can’t be worked out argumentatively. 
It is part of the upward struggle of the 
spark, 

The career for women is with us. It 
undoubtedly needs regulating in its re- 
lation to family life; but, unless the 
whole present structure of society should 
be revolutionized and early marriage to- 
gether with prolific motherhood should 
be made possible, that career, whether 
or not it is economically desirable, bio- 
logically is a sound proposition. 
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Miniatures from the 


The Laugh 


N the still pale hours of the early 
I morning a policeman was making 

his rounds in New York. The 
blocks included in his beat were in a 
district much used by humanity. The 
neighborhood, neither new nor ancient, 
was given over partly to struggling busi- 
ness, partly to cramped and dingy 
homes. At this hour it resembled a 
woman of uncertain age, worn out and 
sodden, waking from a frowzy sleep. 

Through the depressing stillness the 
policeman heard a sound. He stopped, 
on the alert. It was a strange sound for 
that time of day. Woman’s voice— 
might have been a low scream. There 
it was again! Not a scream? No, by 
God, it sounded more like a laugh. It 
was a laugh; low, uncertain, and a little 
terrified, like the laugh of some one who 
has just caught on to the point of an 
ugly joke. The breath was caught, and 
the laughter came again, louder this 
time. The policeman had spotted the 
doorway by now, and was running down 
the street. Out of the darkened hallway 
came that strange laugh, louder and 
louder. The policeman plunged in. Well, 
there was nothing the matter here. 
Nothing in the hallway but a woman, 
staring at him, catching her breath and 
laughing. She looked at him with 
frightened eyes. “It’s a funny world,” 
she gasped, and could hardly catch her 
breath for the joke of it. “Where d’yuh 
live?” asked the policeman roughly. She 
lived round the corner. “It’s a funny 
world,” she gasped again, and this time 
doubled herself so with laughing that 
she fell against the policeman. ‘Dead 
drunk!” he muttered. “Here, you come 
along with me.” 

She laughed all the way to the station- 
house. By the time she got before the 
magistrate tears were running down her 
cheeks. “Judge,” she told him, and was 
by this time convulsed, “it’s a funny 
world.” She looked around the room, 
still laughing, and shouted the joke to 
the others. “It’s a funny world—you 
hear me?—a funny old world.” 

The Court was contemptuous, but in- 
clined to let her go. “Stop that racket,” 
she was told, “and you can go.” But 
the woman laughed harder than ever. 
They sent her down to a cell to recover 
from the joke. Even down there, laugh- 
ing and gasping, her voice was heard 
throughout the building. “Funny old 
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world!” she shouted, and stopped sud- 
denly, her hand on her side. 

Every one about the court-house was 
concerned. They all did what they 
could, but the joke had been too much 
for her. She had died of it. 


The Passenger 


YOUNG captain of the British Air 

Service, living in India, recently be- 
came ambitious to fiy to Australia. His 
companion was to be a young woman 
whose coolness and courage, like his 
own, could only be taken for granted. 
Airship travel probably resembles mar- 
riage in this respect—the proof lies in 
the emergency. 

The airship was to take off from the 
race-course at Rangoon. Next, there 
was to be a stop at another Indian town 
a few miles to the south; after that, 
Australia. The crowds arrived on time. 
The young captain and his fair com- 
panion took their places, he in the pilot’s 
seat, she in the cockpit. The airship 
rose gracefully and expertly, leaving the 
earth, clearing the grass, rising above the 
trees, until it was a speck in the blue air 
above. The captain looked about him 
with satisfaction—looked about him and 
became transfixed. There was no enemy 
of the air he had not encountered, but 
here was a new one. Crawling slowly 
from under the very seat on which he 
was sitting, was a large brown snake. 
There were no stones convenient to the 
captain’s hand. There were no trees 
from which to tear a branch. There was 
nothing left for him to make use of but 
his feet. The young British captain 
stamped and kicked in his fragile airship 
as valiantly as a bucking bronco. The 
snake merely looked at him and turned 
away. He was a resourceful snake, and 
he proceeded to the cockpit. 

What the lady had expected to find 
up there in heaven is doubtful, but she 
had been thoughtful and far-sighted 
enough to provide herself with a stick. 
She was probably just beginning to won- 
der about these new and sickening vibra- 
tions when she beheld the enemy. 

It was a long struggle, seeming up 
there in that airy space to continue 
in terms other than minutes. Her pilot 
could give her no assistance. There was 


Life 


nothing for it but to fight it out with 
that snake. She used her stick, and she 
fought it out. 

When the airship made its first stop, 
an anxious pilot and a triumphant pas- 
senger disembarked. Before continuing 
to Australia they removed a vard or so 
of corpse. 


Art 


I N America a burglar is a business man 

with his eye on results; but in 
France he appears to possess that nice 
mixture of perception and discrimination 
associated with the artist. 

A young American student, whose 
struggles had led him to the Latin Quar- 
ter, was returning home one midnight 
through the Paris streets. He was tak- 
ing his art seriously; so seriously that it 
was a great event to have in his pockets 
the means of another day’s sustenance. 
His hands closed over twenty-five francs, 
Well, he could still eat! The young 
student whistled exultantly through the 
darkness. Suddenly a shadow on the 
left materialized—two shadows emerged 
from blackness. ‘Hands up!” came the 
order, and then with true Latin con- 
tempt, “You young American million- 
aire!” The American student opened 
his mouth to speak. “Quiet!” warned 
the second shadow, and the bandits fell 
to work with genuine French efficiency. 
They went over him once, they went 
through him twice. Was it a new kind 
of American tailoring? Where were the 
pockets that held all the money? They 
put it fairly to the young student. He 
must understand that twenty-five francs 
was scarcely a sufficient reward for an 
evening’s work. Considering the risk 
and difficulty of their trade, it was 
ridiculous! The American was sorry. 
Twenty-five francs looked more to him, 
probably, than to them. For himself, he 
was a student. His risks were not so 
great, but his rewards were small. 

The French bandits, much disturbed, 
drew apart for consultation. They re- 
turned to the young man. “We are 
sorry,” said the spokesman with a 
sweeping bow, “we apologize—but oi 
course it is necessary that we make 
something in our business. We return 
some, we keep the rest. Is that satis- 
factory?” The bandit pressed five 
francs into the palm of the young stu- 
dent. “My American brother,” he 
urged, “go and buy yourself a drink.” 
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Lights Down: A Review of the Stage 


‘ N YITH 
his 

cur- 

rent production 
of ‘The Bachelor 
Father” Mr. Be- 


lasco has joined 
the ranks of 


those who try 
every now and 
then to shock 


New York. For 
the play is built 
on the idea that 
a rake who has 
many illegitimate 
children during 
the course of his life is overcome by sen- 
timentality once he is past middle age, 
and yearns for nothing so much as to 
gather under one roof his varied brood. 

In “The Bachelor Father” this rake, 
being a wealthy Englishman, sends his 
secretary to Italy, to Greenwich Village, 
and to Manchester, in which places three 
of his progeny, by different mothers, are 
residing, The secretary succeeds in 
bringing back to the parental home in 
Surrey a young musician, a New York 
telephone girl, and an Italian prima 
donna’s daughter—and the fun, sup- 
posedly, is on. 

For the only thing the three have in 
common is a mutual distaste for their 
father, and a disinclination to stay un- 
less he conforms to their ideas. Where- 
upon the humor—what there is of it— 
begins, and, to our minds, ends. Be- 
cause there isn’t any plot. And the 
interplay of character isn’t sufficient to 
make a good farce, despite the efforts of 
June Walker and C. Aubrey Smith, who, 
it must be admitted, worked very hard. 
Only one flash shows what could have 
been done with the complications inher- 
ent in the idea. And this is when Sir 
Basil Winterton, the father, having 
grown very fond of his son, the musi- 
cian, hears that he is about to lose him 
—as all parents must lose their children 
—and proceeds to remonstrate most 
hotly with him; only to be informed in 
a letter from his son’s mother that the 
son is not really his at all, but is the 
offspring of a cavalry officer in India. 

As it is, nothing is done with the 
situation except to make it a peg on 
Which to hang many daring and sup- 
posedly shocking remarks which to al- 
most any one over fifteen are not so ex- 
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citing, after all. To our mind, even the 
characterization was slightly overdrawn 
throughout—the telephone girl being too 
slangy and the prima donna too passion- 
ate, Sir Basil impossibly gruff. We were 
constantly conscious of Mr. Edward 
Childs Carpenter, the author, writing 
one line and then sitting back in his 
chair to “think of a good one.” So that 
the ease of farce was lacking, although 
the opportunity for wisecracks was al- 
ways present and, we must admit, taken 
advantage of, to everyone’s satisfaction. 

Perhaps we were grumpy, anyway, 
but we could not get over Mr. Belasco’s 
stupidity in casting a man who could 
not play the piano—who lacked every 
instinct of a musician—as an accom- 
panist for a rather excellent young 
singer who went bravely ahead with 
the waltz from “La Bohéme.” Since 
she was forced to drag behind her the 
tin-pan, clattering accompaniment of a 
man who could not play, the only emo- 
tion possible was that of sympathy for 
the singer and a resultant disposition 
to discount all the beautiful lighting and 
staging and directing that otherwise 
characterized the show. 

In fact, although we may be hardened 
on the subject of Rabelaisian humor, 
and although we must confess that the 
audience laughed immoderately in many 
places, still to us “The Bachelor Father” 
was a paste jewel in a Tiffany window. 

Only the books in the bookcase of Sir 
Basil were real. 


i was a relief, in any event, to see 
“Cock Robin” at last, and enjoy one 
more detective story on the stage. For 
that is a fair description, we. think, of 
this play by Philip Barry and Elmer 


‘oe 


ae nis 


Rice. First comes 
an act giving an 
excellent picture 
of the dress re- 
hearsal of a cos- 
tume play by the 
Hope Valley 
players (suppos- 
edly a group of 
amateurs), and 
then the great 
night itself, with 
the mimic audi- 
ence presumably 






ia OREN at the back of 
ats d ea 
i the stage, beyond 


the second row 
of footlights—all this as the prelim- 
inary to a clever murder, perpetrated 
in the midst of the action, by some one 
on the stage. Follow two acts of detec- 
tive work before your eyes, with the 
theatre doors ordered locked and the 
whole play re-enacted in order to find 
out who is the murderer. 

Memories of “The Spider” may come 
back to you as you witness the action, 
but there is sufficient variation and 
enough clever play-writing to make the 
action interesting. And the play runs 
true to form in that suspicion falls first 
on one character, and then on another. 
And the dénouement is highly satisfac- 
tory to everybody. Whereupon nobody 
is hanged and everybody goes home 
satisfied. 

As a combination of humor and mys- 
tery the play is certainly more than 
mildly diverting, and, to our mind, will 
appeal most strongly to all who read 
mystery stories in the small hours of the 
night. Beyond this it will have a special 
appeal for all who have ever been en- 
gaged in amateur play producing; and 
we suppose this includes everybody, 
nowadays. Not even the customary 
curtain speech (in this case, done most 
amusingly by Beatrice Herford) is omit- 
ted. And the picture of the amateur 
play done for charity is almost perfect. 
Considering both plays together, we de- 
cided that if we felt very blasé and 
wished to prove to people that we were 
highly sophisticated, we would probably 
go to “The Bachelor Father” and be 
able to laugh considerably. But, ordi- 
narily, we would prefer “Cock Robin” 
—always with the proviso that neither 
play is worthy of being added to the 
blue-ribbon list. PRS. 
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Music and Musicians 


Old violins, old operas, and some chamber music 


“7 was living in the forest; the cruel 
ax did slay me, Living, I was mute; 
dead, I sweetly sing.” 


(Translation of a violin label of the sixteenth 
century.) 


HE Grand Gala Concert with a 
“Capella” formed in honor of 


the great master luthiers of 
the world, playing world-famous instru- 
ments from the renowned Rodman 
Wanamaker Collection, accompanied by 
the combined string players of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra and the Philharmonic 
Society of New York, under the musical 
direction of Tullio Serafin, which took 
place last Tuesday evening at the 
Metropolitan Opera House before a spe- 
cially invited audience, was one long to 
be remembered for its unique character 
as well as for the very great pleasure it 
gave to those so fortunate as to have 
been able to be present on that occasion. 

Violins, violas, and violoncellos, some 
dating from the sixteenth century, made 
by Stradivarius (among them the 
“Swan,” famous as the last violin made 
by him in 1737, the year of his death), 
Guadagnini, Goffriller, Amati, and other 
famous makers of stringed instruments, 
were used by the principals in this con- 
cert. The program included composi- 
tions of Handel, Corelli, Geminiani, 
Bossi, Locatelli, and Bach, including the 
last-named composer’s Concerto for 
Three Pianos and Strings, the solo parts 
being brilliantly played by Olga Sam- 
aroff, Rudolph Ganz, and Ernest Schel- 
ling. 

The exquisite tone quality of these 
marvelous instruments was demonstrated 
with skill by Mischa Mischakoff, Scipi- 
one Guidi, and the other soloists, while 
the blending of tone with the combined 
string orchestras was remarkable when 
one took into consideration that all these 
principals were playing on instruments 
not their own, and with which they’d 
had little chance to become familiar. 

Mr. Serafin conducted with brilliance 
and a sympathetic understanding both 
of the great music and of these lovely 
instruments for which this music was 
written nearly three centuries ago. 


I’ seems a great pity that such an or- 
ganization as the London String 
Quartet, which plays with such delicacy 
and finesse, should give only one local 
concert this season, and that one in a 
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hangar, for Carnegie Hall has all the 
charm and intimacy of one of those con- 
structions, 

Their concert last Sunday afternoon 
consisted of the Schubert A Minor Quar- 
tet, that of Dohnanyi in D Flat, and H. 
Waldo Warner’s Fairy Suite “The Pixy 
Ring,” the last by the viola player of 
this fine organization. 

Beauty of tone, good intonation (ex- 
cept for a few moments in the Schubert 
number), and a complete absence of 
dryness in its playing make this organi- 
zation a most satisfying one to listen to. 
“The Pixy Ring” in particular was 
beautifully done, and the applause would 
not be silenced until two encores had 
been added to the program, one of them 
being Frank Bridge’s arrangement of 
“Cherry Ripe.” Let us hope that we 
can hear this group of players again 
soon, and in somewhat less spacious 
quarters! 


AROLYN BEEBE and the New York 
Chamber Music Society gave us 

another one of their interesting “Sunday 
Salons” at the Hotel Plaza. 

Commencing with the Mozart “Diver- 
timento” in D Major, we came to the 
César Franck Piano Quintet in F Minor, 
which was given a sympathetic as well 
as spirited reading with Miss Beebe her- 
self at the piano. The Quintet for 
wood-wind and brass by Theodor H. 
Blumer which followed was an alto- 
gether delightful affair, with its pseudo- 
pastoral atmosphere and its rather 
mischievous variations in the second 
movement. The four songs of Henry 
Hadley with accompaniment for small 
orchestra were charming if unimportant, 
and were well sung by Mrs. Hadley. 

The intimate atmosphere of these 
gatherings together with the small-sized 
auditorium make the concerts unique, 
and the collation and conversazione 
which follow the musical activities is not 
the least of the attractions of these Sun- 
day Salons. 


: Metropolitan gave its one and 
only performance this season of 
“Rheingold” last Friday afternoon as 
part of the Wagner Cycle. What a pity 


this wonderful little opera isn’t given 
oftener! By cutting it in half it be- 
comes perfectly practical for an evening 
performance. At the Paris Opéra we 
have heard it so given and followed by 
the Ravel “L’Heure Espagnole.” The 
Metropolitan might easily do the same. 

Gertrude Kappel was a_ beautiful 
Fricka, although the music does not lie 
well for her voice, and Schorr was a dig- 
nified and commanding Wotan, One en- 
vies these characters their al fresco 
sleeping arrangements and their toilette, 
which bothers them about as much as it 
would a couple of cats. Mr, Kirchhoff 
was a fine Loge and Fred Patton made a 
good impression on his début, as Don- 
ner. Karin Branzell, rising on Mother 
Erda’s dumb-waiter, and the three 
Rhine-maidens—Editha Fleischer, Phra- 
die Wells, and Marion Telva—sailing 
through the air (or water) on their wires 
were effective vocally and acrobatically. 
Mr. Bodanzky’s conducting of this gem 
among operas was adequate without 
reaching to any great heights. 


HE American Opera Company 
brought forward von _ Flotow’s 
“Martha” as the final production of 
their season. It was a wise move, as 
such an opera is particularly well 
adapted to a company the principal 
asset of which is a youthful enthusiasm 
which carries the audience as well as the 
artists over many of the thorny paths 
that a young organization must travel. 
To say that the gallant little company 
gave a performance that approached 
musically those we have heard with 
Hempel, Homer, and Caruso at the 
Metropolitan would be manifestly ab- 
surd. On the other hand, the situations 
and dialogue were far more appreciated 
at the Gallo Theatre than we ever knew 
them to be at the larger house, for the 
very good reason that the audience was 
hearing the opera in its own language, 
and therefore had no need of fumbling 
frantically to try to make head or tail 
out of one of those masterpieces called 
librettos which generally read like the 
supreme effort of a half-cracked brain. 
The principals on this occasion were 
quite equal to their tasks, and Emanuel 
Balaban, conducting for the first time 
this season, had the young fry far better 
in hand than they have been of late. 
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“The Crowd” 


i 4 ING VIDOR is a perfectly swell 
director, and no mistake. No 
man now wielding a megaphone 

has more idea of how human beings 

really look and behave and none has a 

greater gift for making actors seem like 

real people. 

If you will look back to “The Big 
Parade,” we think you will agree that 
the outstanding feature of that mam- 
moth success was the uncanny reality of 
its characters. 

Of course, Laurence Stallings, who 
wrote “The Big Parade,” is no mean 
analyst himself; but if Mr. Vidor hadn’t 
been able to interpret Mr. Stallings to 
the actors an epic film might have been 
only an average one. 

In “The Crowd” Mr. Vidor has to do 
without the glamour and excitement of 
war and limn the humdrum treadmill of 
peace. He has a dismal, sordid story of 
failure and futility to contend with, but 
he can’t object, because he wrote part of 
it himself. Mr. John V. A. Weaver did 
the rest, unless one yields to the well- 
nigh unquenchable impulse to mention 
Maxwell Anderson, who wrote “Satur- 
day’s Children.” 

Thinking himself head and shoulders 
above it, the young man of this picture 
finds himself only one of the crowd—the 
hopelessly mediocre crowd. He and his 
wife go through one depressing experi- 
ence after another, ranging from the 
death of a child to trouble with the 
plumbing. Mr. Vidor figures out just 
what real people would do in the various 
circumstances, and James Murray and 
Eleanor Boardman do it. That’s all 
there is to the picture, except that the 
comedy relief is sometimes so lifelike as 
to be embarrassing. 

Young Mr. Murray’s portrayal of the 
leading part is worthy of Mr. Vidor’s 
splendid direction, Whether you enjoy 
the picture or are completely cast down 
by it, you can’t fail to be impressed by 
Murray’s unfailingly intelligent and, at 
times, inspiring playing of a very exact- 
ing part. 


“The Last Moment” 


M* PauL Fejos, author, director, 
and promoter of this modernistic 
film, frankly avows his belief that the 
motion picture should be first of all an 
appeal to the eye. The foreword to 
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The Movies 


By A. M SHERWOOD, Jr. 





“The Last Moment” quotes a distin- 
guished French cinematographer as say- 
ing that the camera should be a vast dis- 
embodied orb roving over the world and 
snapping at those objects which have 
visual interest. 

With this there can be no quarrel; the 
motion picture should, without doubt, be 
pictorial. But the fact remains that the 
camera, for all its scope, is a one-dimen- 
sional recorder of things visual and that 
the human eye can do more tricks in a 
minute than a movie camera can dig up 
in twelve reels. 

In the past few years film-goers have 
seen the camera roll over, stand on its 
head, and beg for its piece of fish until, 
frankly, these tricks are old stuff. “The 
Last Moment” and similar pictures in- 
vite owners of human eyes to come and 
gasp at this photographic hocus-pocus 
and forget that there is such a thing as 
mental stimulus. As science it may still 
be worth the doing, but as entertainment 
it isn’t good enough. 

“The Last Moment” has, it is true, a 
plot of sorts. Its single subtitle explains 
the projected action by citing the drown- 
ing man’s propensity to live over his en- 
tire life in the last moment of existence. 
A clutching hand is shown above a 
watery grave; then a series of images 
with the face of a Pierrot recurring most 
often. After that the picture takes us 
through a series of incidents in a man’s 
life; he leaves home, knocks around on 
a tramp schooner, becomes an actor. He 
marries and is divorced. He ‘marries 
again and his second wife dies. When 
the news of her approaching demise 


reaches him, he is in the theatre, playing 
a sort of ‘Pagliacci’ part, and he rushes 
to her bedside with his make-up on. 
Finding her dead, he drowns himself, 
still in costume. And that face which 
he sees most frequently in the last mo- 
ment is his own. He’s an actor. 


‘¢The Latest from Paris” 


ao SHEARER is a winsome girl 
and an accomplished actress; and 
the Messrs. George Sidney, Ralph 
Forbes, and Bert Roach are all excellent 
in their respective branches of the pan- 
tomimic art. In “The Latest from 
Paris” these performers impersonate va- 
rious cogs in the great cloak-and-suit 
machine, which, as we all know, is the 
mother industry of the infant motion- 
picture game. This story, however, 
stops at cloaks and suits. Miss Shearer 
is a young traveling saleswoman for 
Blogg & Littauer, and Mr. Forbes makes 
the same sleeper jumps for a rival 
house. 

The tenuous little story of their 
rivalry in business and final capitulation 
to each other’s charms is nicely told and 
doesn’t take itself too seriously. Of 
course, it’s been done before—notably in 
a film called “Silk Stockings”—but then 
it seems to be a major tenet in Holly- 
wood that what’s worth doing is worth 
doing twice. 


‘“¢ Soft Living” 


\ BELLAMY impersonates in this, 
her latest picture, the stenographer 
of a successful divorce lawyer. 

She sees lady client after lady client 
enriched by alimony and tasting the 
delights of soft living. “They get a 
thousand a week,” she reflects, “for 
having failed at their jobs, while I get 
thirty-five a week for making good at 
mine.” 

So she hooks a young man with 
money, simply so that she can divorce 
him later and live softly on his alimony. 
But she falls in love with him and—well, 
there you are. There are some amusing 
things in the picture and a few really 
funny subtitles. When this occurs, hats 
should be jumped up and down upon 
and bunting displayed. 

Miss Bellamy takes two baths, in case 
you’re interested; one is comic, the 
other is just a straight bath. 
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MAN we had never met before 
remarked to us the other day 
that our home was twice as dry 


A 


as the Desert of Sahara. At first, like 
every good American, we were inclined 
to resent the imputation, Then we won- 
dered if he was perhaps a dry agent con- 
gratulating us on insufficient evidence. 
But he was neither of these. It turned 
out that he knew all about atmospheric 
humidity, and what could be done in 
modern super-heated homes and offices 
to counteract the injurious effect of too 
little moisture in the air. We have al- 
ways known that our house is too dry 
in winter, and to remedy this we keep 
two fruit-jars full of water inside the 
piano and several shallow pans of water 
on top of the bookcases, But this, he 
said, was nothing like enough. To keep 
a proper humidity ten to fifteen gallons 
of water should be evaporated in a small 
house every day. 

This sounded like a lot to us. We had 
an immediate mental picture of walls 
and furniture covered with a light dew, 
and of water flying up when we stepped 
on a rug. But then he explained. The 
relative humidity of the air is the , 
centage to which it is saturated with 
water. For our own health, and for the 
longer life of our furniture and rugs and 
belongings, we should have in our 
homes, at 68° Fahrenheit, a relative hu- 
midity of 40 to 50 per cent. But the 
average is below 20 per cent, drier than 
any desert in the world. 

This is the reason, Air at 70° holds 
sixteen times as much water as air at 
zero. In cold weather we draw this dry 
air into our homes, heat it, and expect 
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it to make us comfortable. It doesn’t— 
it’s too dry. We all know that from 
every-day experience. So we put pans 
of water around, back of radiators or in 
registers. This may relieve our minds, 
but it doesn’t really do much good. At 
least so this man told us, and we believe 
him. We have seen flowers wilt quickly 
in our living-room, and we remember 
how our Panama hat turned yellow and 
cracked when we kept it in a bureau 
drawer all one winter. Every one can 
consult his own experience for confirma- 
tory items, 

There are a number of devices on the 
market for increasing the relative hu- 
midity. Some of them are probably bet- 
ter than others. We have seen only one, 
and, as we believe it is a good one,, we 
want to tell you about it. There are 
several types, but they all attach to the 
water system, and consist of a chamber 


in which the air passes through a fine 


spray which washes and saturates it. 
They can be installed in the wall of a 
room, leaving nothing exposed but two 
small registers to admit and release the 
cir, They operate simply, can be turned 

‘ when you are away, and there is no 
upkeep expense. 

Aside from the increase in humidity 
there are several minor advantages. 
Dust, tobacco smoke, and cooking odors 
are washed out of the air. Your antique 
chair won’t fali to pieces suddenly under 
a guest, owing to the drying out of the 
glue that holds it together. Flowers will 
last longer, your rugs and draperies will 
have a much longer life, and the plaster 
in your walls is much less likely to crack, 
Also, it’s not expensive. We haven’t 


bought one yet, but we’re pretty sure 
we’re going to before next winter. 


Ww were given the other day what 
we thought was a jade cigarette- 
holder. Having expressed our thanks in 
a few neat phrases, we were informed 
that the material was not jade at all. 
“It’s really cheese,” said our informant. 
We expressed astonishment. We said, 
“H’m!” which is the way we express 
astonishment and a little disbelief. The 
holder was odorless. We bit it and it 
resisted the tooth. But our informant 
was firm. “I have known you many 
years,” he said. “I know that you be- 
lieve the moon is made of green cheese. 
Don’t deny it—I know you do. And so 
I don’t see why you can’t accept this 
holder.” 

We had no intention of not accepting 
the holder, so we put it in our pocket 
and assumed an expression of polite in- 
terest as he continued: “The material, 
actually, is made of skim milk. It is a 
sort of synthetic horn. It’s non-inflam- 
mable, and it can be made in any color 
or shade, opaque or translucent, as well 
in grained and mottled effects, to imitate 
tortoise-shell, ivory, mother-of-pearl, or 
marble. It is used for buttons and foun- 
tain pens and poker chips and the han- 
dles for kitchen utensils and percolators 
and so on that you wrote about a month 
or so ago.” 

“You mean,” we said, “that if we 
were wrecked on a desert island with a 
fountain pen and a cigarette-holder and 
a box of poker chips made out of this 
stuff, and if the cocoanut palms weren’t 
bearing that year, and if we dove off the 
reef and didn’t find any oysters, we 
could sustain life by eating these 
things?” “No,” he said; “don’t be 
silly.” We like to be silly, but our 
friends don’t seem to like it much, so 
we stopped being it, and then later we 
went and looked at some more of the 
things that are being made of this new 
material, which is called Karolith, We 
saw lampshades which looked like col- 
ored translucent glass, but which were 
lighter in weight and unbreakable. We 
saw toilet sets and boxes and desk sets 
in one of the best imitations of tortoise- 
shell we have ever seen. There were 
steak sets with blades of stainless steel 
and handles in a variety of good colors, 
and table tops of imitation marble, and 
switch plates and paper-knives and 
bracelets and umbrella handles and 
dozens of other things, all of them inter- 
esting and some of them beautiful. We 
liked them particularly because it seems 
romantic to us somehow to adorn 4 
beautiful arm with a bracelet made of 
milk. 
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Ask for our illustrated bo 
Dreams Come true’’... covering the high spots 
.. . which will enchant you . . 


. charm you 
. ee SUCH as 


Berne, Geneva 
Lausanne-Ouchy 
Montreux-Les Avants 
Martigny-Chatelard 
Bernese Oberland 
Jungfraujoch 


Loetschberg Route 
Zermatt-Gornergrat 
Furka-Oberalp 
Grisons Resorts 
Zurich 

St. Gothard-Lugano 
Lucerne and Lake District 





Lucerne and its Lake Distri: 


A A/M 


‘ nation-wide system, and 
a<ntly rely upon the 
se wteuucril Luxuries 


where so many smart Europeans gather + + + Ana its com- 
fort, its hospitality are traditional + + + Marvellous railroads 
to take you wherever you want to go» + Luxurious hotels 
to welcome you wherever you want to stay » + + Make 
all your arrangements on this side... we can plan every 
detail » » » Then go to Switzerland... for one incom- 


NEW YORK CITY 


| 
é 
§ WIT 2 Em 
Eternal Grandeur .. . Ancient Traditions . 
| San for once the keenest thrill of living... vitality 
dancing in your veins + + + Switzerland re-creates you 
- + €nriches you + 7 + Its beauty enthralls . . . gtandeur and 
tenderness mingled + + + Its contrasts enchant you... 
palm and fig trees nestling at the foot of eternal snows 
nae Its gayeties delight you . . . with every sport for your 
entertainment 7 + » Brilliant activities at the famous resorts parable summer. 
SWISS FEDERA L RAILROADS, 475 FIFTH AVENUE, 
farch 14, 1928 
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Business and Finance 


Giannini Comes to Wall Street 


By THOMAS H. GAMMACK 
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THE OUTLOOK RECOMMENDS 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


The Pratt Teachers Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
EXPERT SERVICE 











The Movies 


(See page 425) 


“The Battles of Coronel and Falkland Islands.”— 
A British film; heartily recommended, 

“Beau Sabreur.”’—The so-called sequel to 
Geste.’’ Lots of sand, but no ginger. 

“Chicago.”—A meaty, amusing melodrama with 
a big performance by Vhyllis Haver. 

“The Cireus.”—Charlie Chaplin. Drop everything 
and go. 

“The Crowd.”—In this issue. 

“The Divine Woman.”’—Greta Garbo looks lovely 
and tries hard. 

“Drums of Love.”—D. W. 
again, 

“Four Sons.””—A big Fox feature. 
work late «€ 1 8 


“Beau 


Griffith is himself 


Lots of fine 





. HE three great men in the 
world,” fervently declared a 


Californian of Italian descent 
as he bought more stock of the Banc- 
italy Corporation, “are the Pope, Mus- 
solini, and Giannini.” 

The last of these, Amadeo P. Gian- 
nini, fifty-eight years old, six feet one 
inch in height, and weighing 180 pounds, 
one of the most vital, distinctive person- 
alities in the business world, has just 
dashed off. another exciting page in 
American financial history by acquiring 
for his Bancitaly Corporation the Bank 
of America, one of the country’s five 
oldest banks, Giannini interests have 
been in New York since 1919, but this 
purchase brings them into Wall Street 
seriously for the first time. 

In California and in many families 
which stem back to Italy the amazing 
story of Giannini and his institutions is 
as familiar as that of Lindbergh and his 
exploits. And the legend will spread 
much farther. 

At the age of twelve this son of an 
Italian immigrant was attending school 
during the day and working in a San 
Francisco produce firm most of the night 
(from one or two in the morning until 
the opening of school). At nineteen he 
was a member of the firm, and at thirty- 
one he had retired with a comfortable 
fortune. Casual but highly successful 
real estate operations brought him on 
the board of directors of a bank. When 
some of his suggestions were rebuffed, he 
put them into practice himself in the 
Bank of Italy, which he founded in 
1904. He became locally famous at the 
time of the 1906 earthquake by scoop- 
ing his cash and securities out of the 
flames, resuming business while the ruins 
still smoldered, and being the first to 
lend funds for reconstruction. He aug- 
mented this fame by storing up gold be- 
tore the panic of 1907; his was the only 
bank in the State then that could pay 


At the request of the Italian Chamber 
of Commerce, he purchased the New 
York East River National Bank, later 
amalgamated with the Bowery Bank, for 
the Bancitaly Corporation, a holding 
company formed specifically for that 
purpose. The Corporation has evolved 
into the greatest of all investment trusts, 
with holdings in banking and other en- 
terprises all over the world. The sensa- 
tional rise in the price of its shares has 
made thousands rich, 

Retiring from the presidency of the 
Bank of Italy in 1925, Giannini has 
since devoted most of his time to the 
Bancitaly Corporation, and one of his 
chief labors has been to prevent its 
shares from going too high. In Califor- 
nia, particularly, thousands of men and 
women purchase them with every cent 
they can beg or borrow, and the possible 
consequence of the collapse of such a 
bubble are not pleasant to contemplate. 

“T don’t think they are too high now,” 
he told the writer a few days ago, “but 
I am afraid they will be. It’s a terrible 
responsibility to have so many people 
believe in you.” 

Personal generosity on a colossal scale 
has better news value than business 
achievement, and Giannini is conse- 
quently most famous, outside financial 
circles, for his ideas about wealth. 

“T could have piled up fifteen or 
twenty millions,” he said, and the esti- 
mate was a modest one, “but what’s the 
use? That much would be a nuisance. 
I’m happy. What would I do with more?” 

Last year he gave $1,500,000 outright 


~ to the University of California, His per- 


sonal fortune probably does not exceed 
$500,000. 

What investors who have followed his 
career think of his ability is well illus- 
trated by the rise in the price of the 
stock of the Bank of America since the 
first airing of the rumor of its acquisition 
by the Bancitaly. Four days before the 


» Ocr- 

oh Gilet tn vee Port * Victor Macau’ dus» CVCTY Gemand Mr goed, deal was announced the price was below 
‘ity dum tea 30 San cae sills Today the Bank of Italy has 289 $400. A week later it had mounted to 

“The act Command.” Th ug he “Jeonmnn branches in 165 California cones and an . ° 
with a good story, good direction, and good towns, with 5,000 employees, 60,000 The Bank of America is to absorb the 
“The Last Moment.”—In this issue. stockholders, and 1,500,000 clients, in- Bowery and East River Bank and the 
ithe Latest from Paris.”—In this issue. | cluding 150,000 school-children deposi- shares of the combination are to be dis- 
MRR A dee Ghd Gnhadt chee; ec, OO Tee eet American bank tributed to Bancitaly stockholders, $0 
ssue. 7 outside of New York, its deposits total- that nominal control will be widely dis- 


“Soft Living.”’—In this issue. 

“The Student Prince.”—A Lubitsch production, 
and a guod one. Ramon Navarro, Norma 

and Jean Hersholt. 

year’s best picture. 

—Reginald Denny is always 


Shearer, 
“Sunrise.” —Tlhx 
“That’s My Daddy.” 

likable. 
“Wings.”—A splendid wat pic ‘ture, marred by the 

well-meant eftorts of Clara ‘Be ow. 
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ing nearly $700,000,000. Most of the 
profits go to the employees, and Gian- 
nini hopes that eventually they will own 
the bank. His hopes are seldom vain. 


tributed. The transaction, moreover, 

does not represent the invasion of New 

York by the Giannini interests. They 
(Please turn to continuation, page 431) 
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In the Day’s Work 


An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


THE Mississippi was rising sullenly 
—ripping jagged crevasses in even 
the most stoutly built levees, inun- 
dating wide areas of farm lands, making 
thousands homeless. 

At one of the many towns facing the 
crisis, a break came spreading ruin through 
the streets. A government steamer rescued 
900 refugees, but the four telephone opera- 
tors refused to forsake their posts. The 
telephone company notified the operators 
that they were not expected to stay. 
Friends warned them to leave at once. 
They decided to remain on duty, and the 
exchange was the only thing in town that 
continued to carry on. 


14, 1928 





The world hears little of “the 
spirit of service” until times of emer- 
gency and disaster . . . when a 
flood on the Mississippi or in New England, 
a storm in Florida or St. Louis commands 
the attention of the whole nation. But 
behind the scenes this spirit is always pres- 
ent. Each hour of every day, telephone 
calls of life or death importance speed over 
the wires of the nation-wide system, and 
telephone users confidently rely upon the 
loyalty and devotion to duty of the men 
and women who make this service possible. 

“Get the message through.” That is the 
daily work of the more than 310,000 Bell 
System employees. 
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Tell Me a Story’ 


Original tales remembered from childhood to tell to children 
Conducted by HARRIET EAGER DAVIS 


CROSS the 
hall from 
Grand- 


mother’s room was a 
chamber- furnished 
with her own belong- 
ings—pieces made in 
the early eighteen 
hundreds by her farmer and cabinet- 
maker father, and a great old-fashioned 
feather bed where, as a special treat, 
little Anne, Grandmother’s namesake, 
with her brether and sister, were some- 
times allowed to sleep. What fun to 
climb up and sink deep into the feath- 
ers! Then, best of all, Grandmother 
came in to tell the same beloved little 
stories that Mother had once snuggled 
down into that same. bed to hear. They 
were all of her own father’s and mother’s 
younger days, when New England was a 
wild country of wolves and Indians, 
and even children faced real hardships. 

Grown-up Anne still lives in the Con- 
necticut home of her childhood. Grand- 
mother has gone, but her namesake has 
never forgotten her stories—quaint little 
pictures of another century, so close and 
yet so remote from our own. 


Feather-Bed Stories 


As remembered by Anne M. Rust, 
an Outlook reader 








Great-Grandfather’s Little Dinner-Pail 

avon your great-grandfather was a 

little boy, he lived on a farm in 
Massachusetts, Houses were far apart 
then, and he had to walk more than 
a mile to school. 

One morning he woke up to see a deep 
snow with a crust on top. But he 
couldn’t stay home from school for that. 
His mother bundled him up extra warm, 
gave him his little dinner-pail filled with 
good things to eat, and he started off. 

Everything looked queer and different 
—the fences he knew so well were buried 
under snow, and drifts made strange lit- 
tle hills up and down everywhere. But 
it was fun to slide along on the top crust, 
and he was feeling very gay when sud- 
denly down he went, right through the 
crust, and into snow 
above his head. 

The funny thing 
was that his hat 
stayed on top just at 
the spot where he had 
fallen through. 

All he could see 














Illustrated by Frank W. Peers 


was snow; snow filled his mouth and his 
eyes and his nose, but he held on tight 
to his little dinner-pail and thought: 
“Well, anyway, I won’t starve.” 

Presently Farmer Jones came slipping 
along the crust from the next farm. 

“Somebody’s old hat,” he thought, 
and gave Great-Grandfather’s hat a 
kick. Then, to his surprise, he noticed 
a hole, and when he looked down there 
was a little boy’s head! 

He had Great-Grandfather out in a 
jiffy. 

“What were you going to do -if no- 
body came along?” he asked. 

“Why,” said Great-Grandfather, “TI 
was going to eat what’s in my little 
dinner-pail and then see what happened 
next.” 

When the teacher heard what a brave 
boy he had been, she was glad to excuse 
him for being late. And when lunch- 
time came I’m sure the things in that 
little dinner-pail tasted extra good! 


The Wolf 


a= your great-grandfather grew up 
and married your great-grand- 
mother, they had three little children. 
Their house was far away from neigh- 
bors, so whenever Father went away 
Mother and babies were left all alone. 

One night, when Great-Grandfather 
was in Boston on business, Great-Grand- 
mother put her children to bed in a room 
opening out of the living-room, and sat 
down before the big fireplace, listening, 
and hoping her husband would get home 
that night. It was cold, and one of the 
little glass panes in the window was 
broken, but Great-Grandmother had 
stuffed it with an old hat. 

Presently she heard a strange noise 
outside. As she couldn’t see through the 
frost on the panes, she stole over softly 
and took out the hat. Then what do 
you think happened? A wolf touched 
his cold nose to her face! 

Quickly Great-Grandmother stuffed 
the hat back in the window, and, run- 
ning to the fireplace, she built a great 
blazing fire, for wolves are all afraid 
of fire. All night the wolves howled and 
prowled outside, but Great-Grandmother 


1The stories in this department are the favor- 
ite tales of various families which have been 
handed down to each succeeding younger genera- 
tion. The Outlook will be glad to receive and to 
pay for any such stories which our readers re- 
member from their own childhood and which are 
found available. They should be told as simply 


as possible in the language one would use in 
talking to a child, 


only piled on more 
logs and hoped and 
prayed that Great- 
Grandfather would 
not come home that 
night—for the wolves 














would surely eat 
him. 

It was a long, long night, but next 
morning the wolves had gone back to the 
woods, and that afternoon Great-Grand- 
father came home safe and sound. As 
for the little children, they never knew 
a word about it till long afterwards, for 
they had been fast asleep all the time! 


The Good Indian 


HERE  Great-Grandfather and 
Great-Grandmother lived, long 
ago, there were not only wild beasts but 
Indians—good Indians and bad Indians. 
With so many wolves and bears and say- 
ages around, farmers always carried 
their guns along when they went to work 
in the fields. 

Sometimes at haying time, when he 
needed extra hands, Great-Grandfather 
used to ask one of the good Indians to 
help. One day when the men were busy 
haying the good Indian called to Great- 
Grandfather to come nearer him. When 
he did, the Indian said he saw some 
strange bushes down by the river that 
had never been there before. Great- 
Grandfather looked, and he thought so 
too. He took his gun, and they both 
watched, Presently the good Indian said 
he had better shoot straight into the 
bushes quickly. 

Great-Grandfather took aim and shot, 
and a great tall wicked-looking Indian 
leaped up, stood a moment, and fell over 
backwards, dead. His bow and arrow 
fell beside him. He had tied branches 
of trees around him to look like bushes 
and was creeping nearer and nearer the 
house. Very likely, more bad Indians 
were hiding in the woods ready to spring 
out, but the sound of Great-Grand- 
father’s gun had frightened them away. 

Although Great-Grandfather did 
everything he could 
for that Indian as 
long as he lived, he 
never felt he could 
pay him enough for 
saving him and his 
family from a terrible 
death, 
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Our Own Theatre List 
(See page 423) 
“Coquette,” Maxine Elliott.—Comedy, tragedy; 


youth in a small Southern town; Helen Hayes 
and excellent cast; first choice for tears and 


humor, 

“Eseape,” Booth.—Galsworthy’s melodrama; an 
English gentleman, escaped from _ prison, 
plays hare to the constables’ hounds in many 
exciting situations; Leslie Howard; what 
would you do if he took refuge with you? 

“The Ivory Door,’ Charles Hopkins.—Fantasy; 
medizeval fairy tale, telling the truth about 
human nature; Henry Hull and good com- 
pany; one of the best things in town. 

“The Doctor’s Dilemma,” Guild.—lFarce, comedy, 
including a death scene; Shaw’s fling at the 
doctors and people who think their own 
morality the only one; Alfred Lunt; better 
than ever. 

“Trial of Mary Dugan,” National.—Mystery, 
murder, melodrama; circumstantial evidence 
turned inside out before your eye, convincingly 
acted; you won’t move. 

“The Royal Family,’? Selwyn.—Comedy; home 
hubbub of a family of famous theatrical 
stars; fairly well acted; so funny that it 
sometimes isn’t real enough to be as good as 
it should be. 

“Porgy,’”? Republic.—Folk-play; Negro life along 
Charleston water-front; real Negroes; a gor- 
geous thing, if simply for its pastel colors 
and primitive music. 

“The Shannons of Broadway,” Martin Beck.— 
Comedy, melodrama; vaudeville actors run- 
ning @&@ small-town hotel; James and Lucile 
Gleason ; good hard-boiled sentiment and some 
music, 

“The Queen’s Husband,” Playhouse.—Modern light 
comedy; royalty in a mythical kingdom; Ro- 
land Young; Sherwood’s most subtle humor. 

“Marco Millions,” Guild Theatre.—Satirical com- 
edy; O’Neill’s beautiful spectacle of Marco 
Polo’s trip to Venice and China; the imma- 
ture West meeting the wisdom of the East. 

“Strange Interlude,” John Golden.—A_psychologi- 
eal novel put upon the stage; a new kind of 
drama; Tom Powers and Lynne Fontanne in 
O’Neill’s finest. 

“Our Betters,’?’ Henry Miller’s Theatre.—Ina 
Claire in a drawing-room comedy by Somerset 
—— entertaining, deft, and excellently 
acted, 


Best Musical Shows 


“Funny Face,” Alvin.—The Astaires, Gershwin 
music; best on Broadway. 

“Show Boat,” Ziegfeld.—Better than Ziegfeld’s 
good ones. 

“Manhattan Mary,” Apollo.—Ed Wynn. What 
more? Well, not much. 

“A Connecticut Yankee,’? Vanderbilt.—Good lyrics 
and music; not much Mark Twain. 

“Rain or Shine,’”? George M. Cohan.—Joe Cook in 
the show you mustn’t miss. 


Business and Finance 
(Continued from page 428) 


have been there for nine years. In prac- 
tice, however, Giannini policies will con- 
trol the Bank of America and the Gian- 
nini influence will be felt much more 
powerfully in the financial district than 
it could have been through the Bowery 
and East River. 


The important Manhattan bankers re-’ 


spect the newcomer highly. They ap- 
preciate the sociological effect of his en- 
trance. In the eyes of the rest of the 
country, New York’s financial leaders 
have been a rigidly exclusive class, hold- 
ing themselves aloof from the rest of the 
business world. Now Giannini, the son 
of an Italian immigrant, becomes one of 
them. 

The big bankers are glad to have 
Giannini among them for other reasons. 
They are glad to see an institution with 
the background of the Bank of America 
pass into his virtual control. Many of 
his business-getting methods are novel 
and striking, but his banking policies are 
as sound and as conservative as any in 
the country, and the recent history of 
the Bank of America has not been too 
happy. They feel, too, that his general 
influence will be a healthy one. Wall 
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“é,, . at costs to raise a cow 
about what it does a chicken...’ 


printed in the Texas Almanac 

of 1858, values have grown in 
the 265,896 square miles of this 
largest state. 

The “Lone Star” still is the lead- 
ing beef cattle producer, but with 
land values forcing ranch and 
Long Horn into stock farm and 
Hereford. Industry and agricul- 
ture, too, have taken many forward 
steps. 

For construction work during 
1927, I. C. C. permits indicated 
greater railroad building in Texas 
than in any other section of the 
United States. 

Texas has petroleum, gas, lignite 
and timber, superabundant; raw 


eit that homely aphorism was 


J 


materials, on a larger scale, for 
practically all major classifications 
of manufacture; aggressive popula- 
tion, surplus wealth, fast growing 
industries; cheap power, great 
cities and fine ports. Texas offers 
opportunities for investors... 
typical of the New South. . . as 
stable as American investments 
can be. 

As investment bankers, in the 
South, Caldwell & Company have 
had long experience in judging 
sound, attractive security values 
based on Southern growth. We 
shall be glad to make suggestions 
embracing municipal, railroad, 
utility and industrial offerings of 
the South. 


We bank on the South 






CALDWELL & COMPANY 
506 UNION STREET, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Chicago » Detroit « Cincinnati » Kansas City + St. Louis + Louisville « Jackson 
Chattanooga + Memphis + Knoxville + Greensboro » New Orleans 
Birmingham » Tampa « Jacksonville + Dallas 


ROGERS CALDWELL & CO., Inc., 150 Broadway, New York 














Street banks are, on the whole, thor- 
oughly admirable, but they all do not 
have the same inspired, single-minded, 
and sincere leadership that is enjoyed by 
the Bank of Italy. 

If there is any danger inherent in the 
growth of the Giannini institutions, aside 
from the possibility that superlative con- 
fidence may be translated into excessive 
speculation, it is that the leader will be 
unable to maintain his influence over his 
far-flung interests, that some of his sub- 
ordinates may get out of hand. Gian- 
nini believes devoutly that this is no 
danger at all. 

“T have the greatest organization in 
the world,” he said, “the ablest and the 
most loyal. In the Bank of Italy alone 
are a hundred men who could run almost 
any bank.” 

The great banker has retired twice 
already, once when he left the produce 


firm and once when he left the presi- 
dency of the Bank of Italy. He says 
now that he will retire in 1930, on his 
sixtieth birthday, and devote the closing 
years of his life to rest and travel. But 
no one believes him. 

Rest for this cyclonic individual seems 
out of the question, but it is not impos- 
sible that he will travel—from San 
Francisco to New York. As a Califor- 
nia banker and the guiding genius of the 
greatest investment trust of the world he 
may in the next two years reach almost 
the limit of possible achievement. What 
would be more in keeping with his career 
than for him to move his headquarters 
to New York and, setting out on another 
adventure, try to win for himself or, as 
he would say, for his organization, a 
position south of Fulton Street as pre- 
eminent as that which he holds today in 
California? 
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Count Hermann Keyserling 


A Snap-Shot of a Lecturing Philosopher 


EUROPEAN celebrity who 
A comes to America and plays the 
lecture racket for all it is worth 
is not necessarily a charlatan or a hypo- 
crite. He may merely be making hay 
while the sun is propitious. You cannot 
fool all the people all the time, because 
for all the people sensations must be 
short-lived, and even a European celeb- 
rity who operates on the motive force of 
the sublimest hokum cannot have a very 
long life on the lecture platform. Partly 
out of baffled emulation, even his victims 
will humorously justify the celebrity who 
gets it while the getting is good. You 
write down such a celebrity as a charla- 
tan or a hypocrite only when his idealis- 
tic pretensions are shriekingly at war 
with his ardor for the American dol- 
lar. | 
Count Hermann Keyserling, meta- 
physical philosopher, who has been con- 
ducting a more or less profitable quest 
for self-realization and _ self-perfection, 
author of “The Travel Diary of a Phi- 
losopher” and “The World in the 
Making,” director of that symposium 
called “The Book of Marriage,” and 
head of the School of Wisdom at Darm- 
stadt, is neither a charlatan nor a hypo- 
crite, whatever impression he may con- 
vey. Ifaconflict does seem to be raging 
within him between pretense and real- 
ity; between what he represents himself 
to be and what he says he seeks, on the 
one hand, and what he is and what he 
truly wants, on the other, that conflict 
is only evidence of the contradictions 
within him which he is with more or less 
effort attempting to resolve. In view of 
the fact that he is seeking self-perfection, 
he is admittedly some distance from that 
perfection which he has set as his goal. 





Ne KEYSERLING—he is Count by 
virtue of title and lands in Estonia 
which were confiscated in the Russian 
Revolution—is now engaged in a lecture 
tour at the reported price of $1,000 a 
lecture. The price is incidental. He 
arrived in New York the first week in 
January, heralded by a reputation as in- 
tuitive philosopher, as metaphysician, as 
one who bespoke harmonization of the 
individual as a condition precedent to 
self-perfection. He came as one whose 
vision was bent inwardly, not on mate- 
rial rewards and significances. Through 
“The Travel Diary of a Philosopher” we 
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By HARRY SALPETER 


had learned of his great gift for repro- 
ducing in himself the psychic states of 
Confucian and Buddhist priests. We 
had learned also of his contempt for 
materialistic America. We knew that he 
was Teutonic, but the image which ad- 
vance notices conjured up for us was 
that of a mild and contemplative Yogi 
sitting under a banyan tree and indulg- 
ing in that harmless concentration on 
the umbilicus which is supposed to in- 
duce the rapt condition known as Nir- 
vana. 

Within a few days after his landing I 
discovered what was wrong with that 
picture. To begin with, it was too sim- 
ple. I may be inclined to an opposing 
kind of simplicity. Physically, he is a 
giant. Merely to visualize him in a con- 
dition of relaxed meditation, of surren- 
der to pure thought, is ludicrous—no 
matter how consistently he may have 
proved his capacity for pure thought. 
He is tall and broad-shouldered, ener- 
getic, restless, vital. There is in his 
body the strength of the Teuton and in 
his face something of that quality we 
have been taught in the West to identify 
as Tartar craft. His face is that of the 
good liver, in the sense in which that 
phrase is generally understood. I am 
speaking merely of appearance, which, 
as Count Keyserling must know, is so 
often at variance with reality. It is 
easier to picture him as a feudal lord 
with a whip among his slaves than as a 
philosopher of any school. 

He spoke rapidly, in bursts, in an 
English which, however grammatical, 
was yet so individually accented that it 
was difficult to understand what he 
meant. He seemed to expand or con- 
tract as I expressed comprehension and 
agreement, or doubt and distrust. In 
the first case, he would almost beam 
upon me, showing me his strong teeth 
and laughing loudly; in the other, he 
would withdraw ever so slightly. His 
anxiety about the publication of my in- 
terview with him seemed eminently un- 
metaphysical; so also did his desire to 
keep the page of a morning paper in 
which was published his photograph and 
the account of his arrival. I did not 
think that philosophers cared about such 
things. 


EFORE the interview had proceeded 

for any length I was to discover 
what egotism resided in this reputed 
world philosopher. ‘What philosophy 
do you bring to America?” I asked him, 
and he answered in this wise: 

“T have no philosophy in the abstract. 
I am conscious of a spiritual reality 
apart from facts. I see on the spiritual 
plane. I bring spiritual reality—the 
reality of the soul as opposed to the 
eighteenth-century conception of the ab- 
stract man, ... It is the inmost soul 
in every man which is unique. It is 
the value of that soul which we must 
appreciate. . . . No human being can 
be classified so long as he has a soul, 
for the soul is unique, and so I don’t 
like to be regarded only as a philoso- 
pher.” 

He had intended to retire into a Ko- 
rean monastery, but changed his mind. 
During the interview he referred to the 
possibility of ending his days in seclu- 
sion and contemplation, in a monastery 
perhaps. “How soon will you retire?” [ 
asked. 

“T will not retire so long as I see that 
I am necessary to the world. One has 
to live in the world for some part of 
one’s life. I want self-expression. I am 
striving to give my soul expression, and 
because my gift is that of understanding 
that gift turns out to be something like 
philosophy.” In his “Travel Diary” he 
has given this justification: “The im- 
pulse which drives me into the wide 
world is precisely the same as that which 
drives so many into monasteries: the 
desire for self-realization.” And on the 
following page: “I began to become 
‘Personality.’ And thus I recognized 
how wise Pythagoras and Plato had been 
in extending their wanderings right into 
the later stages of their mature man- 
hood. The inevitable process of crys- 
tallization must be averted as long as 
possible; as long as possible Proteus 
must remain Protean because only men 
with a Protean nature are called to the 
priesthood of metaphysics, I therefore 
determined to return to the world.” 
Sublime resignation! He informed me 
that he wrote the fat chapter on India 
in “The Travel Diary” after having 
been in that country but one day, in- 
dubitable proof, I suppose, that he pos- 
sesses the intuitive gift, the exercise of 

(Please turn to continuation, page 440 ) 
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Speaking of Books 


A New Literary Department 


Edited by FRANCES LAMONT ROBBINS 


HE books in greatest demand are usu- 

ally those most discussed. The follow- 
ing list is compiled from the lists of the 
ten best-selling volumes sent us by wire by 
eight book-shops each week. These par- 
ticular book-shops were chosen because we 
think that they reflect the tastes of the 
more representative readers. These shops 
are as follows: 


New York—Brentano’s. 

Rochester—Scrantoms Inc. 

Cleveland—Korner & Wood. 

St. Louis—Scruggs, Vandevoort, 
é& Barney. 

Denver—Kendrick Bellaniy Co. 

Houston—Teolin Pillot Company. 

San Francisco—Paul Elder & Co. 

Baltimore—Norman, Remington 
Company. 


Fiction 


“The Bridge of San Luis Rey,” by Thornton 
Wilder. Albert & Charles Boni. In this book 
widely divergent lives are brought to the 
same, simultaneous end, thus giving the au- 
thor the opportunity to unite in a _ pattern 
otherwise unrelated character studies. It is 
a wise and moving account of the workings 
of God’s providence, beautifully written. Its 
popularity speaks well for our discrimination 
as readers. Reviewed by Mary Shirley, Jan- 
uary 4. 

“Wintersmoon,” by Hugh Walpole. Doubleday, 
Doran & Co. You will enjoy this fine com- 
edy of manners. It is the story of two sis- 
ters. One makes a marriage of convenience 
into a true marriage; the other carries her 
marriage of passion into tragedy. Some 
characters from ‘The Duchess of Wrexe’’ re- 
appear in a brilliant London setting. The 
dialogue, the satire, and the human sympathy 
are Walpole at his best. 

“Red Rust,” by Cornelia J. Cannon. Little, 
Brown & Co. This story of the fight of a 
young farmer against the wheat blight, his 
triumph, and his death at the hands of one 
whom he has befriended is a story tragic in 
tone, marked by deep. sincerity and = able 
characterization. You will find it reminiscent, 
perhaps, but well worth reading. 


“Claire Ambler,” by Booth Tarkington. Double- 
day, Doran & Co. The typical and painfully 
realistic flapper and flirt at sixteen, twenty, 
and twenty-five, breaking hearts at home and 
abroad, and emerging unscathed, to become a 
“fine American woman.’”’ Reviewed January 
awe 


“Meat,”” by Wilbur Daniel Steele. 
Brothers. Reviewed in this issue. 


Harper & 


Non-Fiction 


“Disraeli,” by André Maurois, translated by 
Hamish Miles. D. Appleton & Co. Those 
who enjoyed ‘Ariel’? will want to read this 
and the change of subject from revolutionary 
poet to imperialistic statesman need not de- 
ter them. Disraeli, a romantic figure of an 
almost fictional type, is a happy choice for 
an imaginative biography. Maurois breathes 
life into the Victorian political figures. Re- 
viewed by Lawrence F. Abbott, February 22. 


“Count Luckner, the Sea Devil,” by Lowell 
Thomas. Doubleday, Doran & Co. This ex- 
citing story of the gallant German privateer 
of the World War, a figure of the everlasting 
romance of the high seas, makes good read- 
ee for adventure lovers. Reviewed January 


“Napoleon,” by Emil Ludwig. Boni & Liveright. 
You will find this engrossing biography a fine 
foot-note to the Napoleonic period. Reviewed 
November 9, 


“We,” by Charles A. Lindbergh. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. The young hero’s story of his life is 
a direct, simple, and often moving account. 
It deserves a permanent place among boys’ 
books and with the ‘inspirational’ reading 
for which librarians are always looking. Re- 
viewed August 17. 


“A Son of Mother India Answers,” by Dhan Go- 
pal Mukerji. KE. P. Dutton & Co. We_ hail 
with pleasure the appearance on the _best- 
selling list of this capable and temperate 
answer to “Mother India” and commend it to 
all those who read that trouble-making book. 
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y 

RT for art’s sake, that clarion 

call which rings so bravely, but 

which produces a pretty lot of 

reedy and fluttering echoes, is in bad 
odor. You may announce art for mon- 
ey’s sake and be acclaimed as frank and 
hard-boiled, or you may hazard art for 
humanity’s sake and be accepted as 
fanatic but undoubtedly sincere. If you 
are a writer, you may sometimes write 
with a fine moral purpose and still, hap- 
pily, make a living out of it. And if the 
moral purpose is sensational stuff, you 
probably will. Wilbur Daniel Steele, 
after much successful short-story writ- 
ing, has produced in “Meat” (see list) 
a remarkably vigorous moral tract 
dressed as a novel. As a tract it is so 
absorbing and so exciting that this re- 
viewer, having read it through last 
night, has not the slightest idea if it is 
or is not “art.” Steele’s method of 
Writing is well suited to such an exposi- 
tion, His style is pruned as bare of 
blurring green and lacy twigs as a spring 
vine, and is as full of strong sap. His 
story carries the thesis boldly. Sam and 
Anne India are a brave, open-eyed pair, 
full of the wholesome joy of life, preach- 
ing the world as a place for well people 
to live in and practicing it. They have 
a boy, Flagg, and an adopted girl, Fern, 
fearless, happy children. Then Rex is 
born. Anne has known his kind before 
in her family, has been celebrating, in 
fact, the death of a cousin whose life was 
a slough of drunkenness and sexual 
frenzies. Rex is delicate, an unstable 
hysteric. Anne turns her soul upside 
down and lives only to keep from Rex 
the things that might hurt him. Sam, 
Flagg, and Fern go by the board. Fern 
goes first, lest Rex develop a conscious- 
ness of sex. The sordid scene of her go- 
ing shocks Flagg and Fern with the 
sense of uncleanness. Then Flagg goes. 
Sam owns a fine old cellar and fights 
hard to keep in his healthy son a fear- 
less manly attitude toward liquor. But 
Anne wins. She denounces the sober 
Sam for giving Flagg an experimental 
drink, throws the cellar key away, and 
drives Flagg, who has knocked down his 
hitherto tenderly protected brother, into 
running away. He becomes a rousta- 
bout, drinking hard. Fern grows into a 
bitter spinster, fond of women, finding a 








Ame to Europe is an experi- 
ence that will be happily re- 
membered for years to come—IF it 
is arranged the right way. 

It is unnecessary to become en- 
tangled in the meshes of foreign 
time-tables, languages, customs and 
currencies; or to worry with the 
bothersome details of tickets, reser- 
vations and accommodations. You 
leave all these incidentals to the 
travel experts of the American Express 
when you join one of the 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
Tours with Escort 


These congenial, companionable 
groups eliminate ALL possibility of 
travel troubles, and the cost is regu- 
lated to approximate the amountyou 
wish to spend. From the time you 
sail away until you return, your jour- 
ney is a round of ease and enjoy- 
ment—just as if the American Express 
Travel Department had cuta pathway 


through Europe for you. 

The booklets listed below describe the 
tours in an unusually interesting way. They 
tell all about the things well to know in 
advance — places to be visited, accommo- 
dations, total expenses. Send coupon for 
one or all of them today. 


AMERICAN 
EXPRESS 


Travel Department 
455 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Always Carry American Express Travelers Cheques 


AMERICAN EXPRESS—F.C. Tour Dept. E 
65 Broadway, New York 


I would like to receive booklets giv- 
ing details of the tours checked— 


O) Limited Expense Tours—Summer 
Months $429 up. 

O Special Summer Tours—$740 to $1,070. 

O Quality Tours—$1,370 to $1,950. 
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The 


Greatest : 
Adventurer 


Ten years ago the most gallant of 
enemies, today Count Luckner has 
conquered our country as a friend. 
The jolly sea rover who sank 14 
ships without taking a life has won 
America’sheart. President Coolidge 
and Henry Ford haveread his story 
and 50,000 book buyers have en- 
thusiastically recommended it. 


COUNT LUCKNER 

THE SEA DEVIL 

by Lowell Thomas 

60th Thousand $2.50 
Lawrence of Arabia!—The “un- 
crowned king of three nations”... 
more mysterious, more spectacular 
than any Arabian Nights potentate 
-..adventurer, poet, mystic, spy and 
Military genius. His story is the ace 
cepted classic of our times. 


REVOLT IN 


THE DESERT 


by T. E. Lawrence 
200th Thousand 


$3.00 ill. Doubleday, Doran 
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sickening secret delight in denouncing 
street “mashers.” So far, so good. Plot 
moves, characters remain static. Sam, 
Anne, Flagg, and Fern are like people 
disguised by a Satanic master in make- 
up. A fortuitous accident unmasks 
them. Rex, who has found the wine- 
cellar key, and indulged himself in pro- 
moting and watching the saturnalian or- 
gies of the village boys and girls, is 
killed. Fern and’ Flagg come home. 
Anne has a cleansing illness. Sam gets 
back wife, children, and cellar. 

This is all possible, probable even; 
very shocking, if not wholly convincing. 
Prohibitions are dangerous, They break 
and bruise human lives. Mankind stag- 
gers under the burden of its unfit. Un- 
less its weak links are discarded the 
chain cannot be strong. “If meat make 
my brother to offend, I will eat no flesh, 
. . . lest I make my brother to offend,” 
Paul said it, along with lots of other 
things which make work for preachers. 
That Wilbur Daniel Steele is a novelist, 
we are not quite sure. But no one read- 
ing “Meat” can doubt that he is a tense 
and powerful preacher. 

FRANCES LAMONT ROBBINS. 


Adventure—E. by N. E. 
By MILTON BYRON 


“Men Are Like That,’ by Leonard Ramsden 
Hartill. The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


“The Transplanting,” from the Letters of Marie 
Balascheff, by Martha Genung Stearns. The 
Macmillan Company. 


“The Legion of the Damned,” by Bennett J. Doty. 
The Century Company. 


“Tigers, Gold, and Witch Doctors, by Bassett 
Digby. Harcourt, Brace & Co. 


One of the most fascinating and little- 
known corners of the world is centered 
around Constantinople and the Near 
East. Possessing much of the flavor of 
the Far East, almost untouched by 
Western civilization, and constantly rav- 
aged by wars of religious and political 
dissension, this little part of the globe 
sits smugly back—dquite sufficient unto 
itself. 

These four adventure-biographies deal 
with Russia, Siberia, and the Near East 
and are full of the glamour of these ex- 
otic countries. The first two have to do 
mainly with the Russian Revolution and 
the situation of the refugees in the Near 
East, while “The Legion of the Damned” 
tells of the activities of the French For- 
eign Legion in Syria, and the last is the 
story of the author’s travels through 
northern Russia and Silberia into Mon- 
golia. 

“Men Are Like That” is the story of 
Ohanus Appressian, an Armenian boy, 
who, contrary to his father’s ambition 
for him to become an officer, goes to an 
agricultural college and is later con- 
scripted into the Russian army as a 
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Provincial Society 
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By James T. Adams 


“Covers with rare perception 
the conditions of society in every 
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The Rise of the 
Common Man 
(1830-1850) 
By Carl R. Fish 


“Tells the inspiring story with 
authority and zest.” 
—Boston Transcript 





The Emergence of 
Modern America 
{1865-1878) 

By Allan Nevins 


“Informative, illuminating, in- 
teresting...reads like a novel.” 
St. Louis Globe Democrat 
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common private. His period of training 
was hardly over when the World War 
broke out, and he was detailed to espion- 
age duty because of his education and 
linguistic ability. Due to his discovery 
of a Polish woman spy, whom he betrays 
in spite of his love for her, he is given a 
commission almost simultaneously with 
the outbreak of the Revolution. He then 
joins forces with Kerensky against the 
Bolshevists, and is captured and _nar- 
rowly escapes death. He finally man- 
ages, after much hardship, to reach his 
home, where he finds the Armenians 
have decided to take advantage of the 
unrest in Russia to obtain their own 
freedom. So he takes command of an 
Armenian force against the Turks, and 
jis again captured and nearly killed. 
Once again he escapes, only to be recap- 
tured by the Bolshevists who have 
gained control in Armenia. When things 
are finally settled, he takes a job doing 
some agricultural work for a nominal 
salary, on which he is obliged to support 
himself, his wife, and a small child born 
while he was in prison. The author of 
the present volume was his employer at 
that time, and it was to him that he told 
this story. 

Although it abounds with cruelty, 
bloodshed, and abject misery, it does 
serve to give an accurate description of 
the conditions at that time and the 
bravery and fortitude with which the 
people faced them. It is a bit involved, 
and rather difficult to keep in mind who 
has the temporary ascendency from one 
moment to the next; but, on the whole, 
it is a stirring story of bestiality and of 
beauty, for, in the words of the author, 
“men are like that.” 

Through the medium of Marie Bala- 
scheff’s letters, written without any idea 
of publication, one gets a sense of the 
terrible drama of the Russian refugees 
and their struggles for existence. She 
tells intimately of her early life in Wash- 
ington, D. C., with her father, Prince 
Cantacuzene, the then Russian Minister 
to the United States, and later, of her 
life in Russia prior to the Revolution. 

The latter half of the book is devoted 
to her struggles and hardships when the 
Red army drove her from her home un- 
til the time she found temporary refuge 
for herself and five children in Constan- 
tinople. She writes with vivid beauty of 
the horror and terror spread by the Red 
régime and of the anguish of her people. 
Eventually, she escaped to France, 
Where she is trying to eke out an exist- 
ence for herself and family by raising 
ducks, 

It is a book that will have a special 
appeal to women, although her descrip- 
tion of the Revolution as seen through 
the eyes of a woman and non-cumbatant 
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serves as an excellent complement to 
Mr. Hartill’s work. 

Then in “The Legion of the Damned” 
we have the real French Foreign Legion 
—pure and unadulterated. And, de- 
prived of all the usual “hokum,” it still 
retains all the glamour and romance at- 
tributed to it by popular novelists. Fol- 
lowing the advice of his colonel, who 
said, “I know you are going to write 
about the Legion. Well, write. But tell 
the truth. We are hard, but we are 
just,” Mr. Doty has done just that. 

After completing college, and with a 
good World War record to his credit, he 
felt uneasy, and decided to join the For- 


eign Legion and take a crack at the 
Riffs. As it happened, he was detailed 
to Syria, where he took part in quelling 
a Druse uprising and saw service during 
some of the worst fighting the Legion 
had ever known. 

Since the venture was more or less in 
the nature of a lark to him, and as he 
had in mind writing of his experiences, 
he reacted in a thoroughly naive and 
unprejudiced way. Unlike his comrades, 
he saw the Druses, not as an enemy to 
be killed off as quickly as possible, but 
as human beings somewhat different 
from himself, and therefore intensely in- 
teresting. However, his time was not 
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confined to speculations and day-dream- 
ing. He fought, and fought hard—and 
liked it, and incidentally was awarded 
the much-coveted Croix de Guerre. 

Later, however, when the fighting 
stopped and the future presented itself 
to him in the light of road building and 
other duties outside the routine of war, 
he deserted, and was sentenced to eight 
years in prison. Through political in- 
fluence, his sentence was eventually re- 
voked, but not until he had served 
sixteen months of vividly described life 
in military and civil prisons. This book 
presents in a straightforward way, and 
without personal glory, the real Foreign 
Legion as well as the Mohammedan 
Druses as seen through the eyes of an 
unbiased American on a glorious spree. 

The title of “‘Tigers, Gold, and Witch 
Doctors” gives some idea of the variety 
of subjects that Bassett Digby, F.R.G.S., 
brings to your attention, and the book 
fulfills its promise and a good deal more. 

The author is one of the very few 
white men who have traversed the 
wastes of northern Siberia and lived to 
tell the tale. Traveling leisurely, and 
being of a constructively inquisitive turn 
of mind and a variety of interests, he 
has made the most of things and pre- 
sents them in such a way as to make 
them interesting to every one. The con- 
tents of this book are so wide in scope 
that it is perfectly safe to say that no 
one could read it without finding some- 
thing of interest to him. Indeed, this is 
carried to such an extent that it becomes 
almost a fault. There is a little of every- 
thing; too much of some things, and not 
quite enough of others. 

Mr. Digby has a delightful sense of 
humor which is nicely woven into his 
narrative, and although at times he 
seems to have a slight leaning towards 
statistics and other superfluous matter, 
he seems to get a hold on_ himself 
shortly, realize he is writing for the lay- 
man, and pass on to his next subject. 
His travels include, not only northern 
Russia and Siberia, but extend over into 
China and give practically the only au- 
thentic accounts we have of these peo- 
ple and their mode of living. The text 
is illustrated with copious, well-chosen 
snap-shots taken by the author. 


IIE) editor of this department will 

be olad to help readers with ad- 
vice and suggestions in buying current 
books, whether noticed in these pages 
or not. If you wish guidance in select- 
ing books for yourself or to give away, 
we shall do the best we can for you if 
you will write us, giving some sugges- 
tions, preferably with examples, of the 
taste which is to be satisfied. We shall 
confine ourselves to books published 
within the last year or so, so that you 
will have no trouble in buying them 
through your own bookshop. 
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Is Coal Committing Suicide P 


(Continued from page 417) 


gives greater uniformity of temperature. 
Depending upon the nature of the indus- 
try, this may be a matter of supreme 
importance. The oil furnace also ad- 
justs rapidly to changing loads; steam 
pressure can be raised very quickly, and 
there is no loss due to banking fires. 

On the steam-railway lines the ab- 
sence of cinders is important, and liquid 
fuel is easier to transport and store. A 
considerable proportion of all the freight 
handled by any trunk-line railway is its 
own fuel. 

At sea coal is losing even more battles 
than on land. Not many years ago vir- 
tually every steamship burned coal; but 
in 1926 Lloyd’s Register reported that 
for every four coal-burning ships being 
constructed there were three being 
equipped with Diesel engines. These are 
internal-combustion engines—like those 
in automobiles—with the difference 
that they use heavy, cheap fuel oil in- 
stead of gasoline. In 1927 it was 
claimed for Diesel construction that for 
every coal-burning ship being con- 
structed there were nine ships being 
built to use Diesel engines. At the same 
time still more ships were being 
equipped to burn fuel oil under furnaces. 
Naval vessels of the newer types are vir- 
tually all oil-burners. Some years ago 
questions were often raised about the 
future world supply of oil in view of the 
rapid extension of its use, but now that 
issue is rarely mentioned. Instead of a 
world shortage, the oil industry is con- 
tinually upset by oversupply. It is an 
accepted fact that the known reserve 
supplies of petroleum in proved but un- 
developed fields are almost beyond com- 
putation. And only a small part of the 
world has been prospected for oil. Prices 
do not, therefore, tend to rise. At the 
present time, in spite of the enormous 
increase in the number of automobiles in 
use every year, prices are still depressed 
by oversupply. 


ME contrast with coal is impressive. 
Not only does the industry harass 

its customers with continuous uncer- 
tainty, but prices tend to rise. On the 
whole, I think, it is by no means a sen- 
sational statement to say that coal is 
committing suicide. That, of course, 
doesn’t mean that coal will cease to be 
a fuel next year, or even ten years hence. 
No industry so colossal can kill itself in 
a short time. Its death—if death is to 
be its fate—would be comparable to the 
passing of the Roman Empire, which, 
you may recall, took a long time to die. 
But the coal industry really ought not 
to die. There is still so much of this 
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fuel, and it is so widely distributed over 
the face of the globe, that it ought to 
recover and enjoy prosperity for many 
years. There are two ways in which it 
can do this: One is to face the situation 
frankly, admit its wretched record, or- 
ganize in vast units that can stabilize 
production, and then sell service as well 
as fuel; the other is to go on its present 
course until it becomes a bankrupt nui- 
sance for sale at almost any price. Then 
it will change hands; some other indus- 
try will take it over and operate it as a 
subsidiary. Almost beyond question 
that would be the electrical industry, 
which is now one of the most efficiently 
organized this old world has ever seen. 
As a matter of fact, I believe it is actu- 
ally the best-organized industry on 
earth. There is no reason why it 
couldn’t do for coal what it has done for 
itself. The electrical industry was con- 
ceived in the minds of inventors; it has 
nothing but brains as an asset. What 
the coal industry needs more than any- 
thing else is some of that same asset. 
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Are Americans Hyphenated P 
(Continued from page 419) 


sentatives of the alien group. Ten times 
the attention is paid to one alien that is 
paid to one American. “I realize,” a 
lawyer wrote to his United States Sena- 
tor, “that the opinion of myself and my 
friends is subject to a serious disqualifi- 
cation. We are all the children of 
native-born Americans.” 


- his “Men of Destiny” Mr. Lipp- 
mann declared that much of the 
strength of Governor Smith comes from 
the feeling of the newer alien groups 
that he is representative of a class which 
has belonged “for seventy-five years to 
a secondary order of citizenship” and 
that they believe that he would “lift 
from them the secret sense of inferior- 
ity.” I do not know, and doubt whether 
one in a hundred of the American peo- 
ple know, what Governor Smith’s ances- 
try is or how long his people have been 
in this country. But if Mr. Lippmann 
means that the later immigrant stocks 
have not been recognized in American 
politics, I can only say that all the evi- 
dence is that they have been recognized 
far more than their numbers warrant. 

If the representatives of the later im- 
migrant stock have not yet produced a 
President, it is simply because they have 
not yet produced a man who has been a 
natural figure and has had a native 
background. Indeed, the very fact that 
they still think of themselves as a group 
who should be recognized by a President 
is the very reason why they should not 
be recognized, because it is only when 
they feel that they are not a special 
group that, paradoxically speaking, they 
should be recognized. No one paid any 
attention to the fact that Hughes’s 
father was born in Wales and Wilson’s 
mother was born in England. No point 
of it was made, because the native stock 
of British origin does ng think in terms 
of origins. But imagine if Hughes’s 
father had been born in Ireland or Bo- 
hemia or Germany or Italy or Poland. 
We would never have heard the last of 
it. It would have been shouted from the 
housetops, and the shouting would have 
proved a sense of difference on the part 
of the shouters. 

It may be that some of the native 
stock have been so shocked at the in- 
difference to our past of some of the 
newer arrivals—their brutal sneers at 
our traditions, their onslaughts on the 
Puritans, and their hyphenated propa- 
ganda—that in some cases they have 
reacted too strongly and have made 
some of the newer comers who are thor- 
oughly loyal and native-minded in their 


feelings believe that they were included 
in the resentment. But a certain stub- 
bornness and pride on the part of the 
native stock is not only desirable but 
inevitable. I think that if Mr. Van 
Loon’s native country of Holland were 
invaded by 500,000 French or Italian 
immigrants, they would find that the 
native Dutch stock would be somewhat 
stubborn in clinging to their old customs 
and ways and traditions, and that they 
would not relish an insistence on the 
part of the French or Italians that the 
French and Italians really won the war 
against the Duke of Alva and that the 
Dutch were not really Dutch. 


M®* Van Loon and Mr. Lippmann 
have really reversed the situation. 
Instead of the discrimination being 
against the immigrant stock, it has been 
in its favor. Instead of the alien groups 
resenting native arrogance, it is the na- 
tive stock which has at last resented 
alien group arrogance. The native stock 
believed fatuously in the melting-pot. It 
believed that we are all alike, and per- 
sistently favored the immigrants until 
dire events forced it to see that, although 


many aliens were one with us, there were | 


great numbers who thought with an 
alien bias, acted as alien groups in our 
politics, and cast scorn on our traditions. 
The native stock has at last reacted 
against group alienism and insisted that 
the old traditions and heritage be not 
forgotten. 

Mr. Van Loon is right that “Big Bill- 
ism” will not die with Big Bill. But it 
is not because of any fancied arrogance 
in the old stock. It is because by our 
mad immigration policy we have added 
great racial groups who reject our past, 
who sneer at any part of our past with 
which they are not identified, who would 
distort our politics, who would write our 
school-books to suit their alien group 
prejudices, and who insist on their recog- 
nition as groups and not as Americans. 
Big Bill has power simply because he 
treats them as racial groups, and other 
“Big Bills” will last as long as the racial 
groups last. 

The stubbornness of the native stock 
in clinging to its traditions is the salva 
tion of the country. Those traditions 
will slowly be modified by time, but t0 
give them up or to modify them radi- 
cally would be to destroy the intangible 
force which unites us. The stubbori- 
ness of our racial groups in clinging t0 
their own ways of thought and their ow? 
traditions will not be broken up by 
argument. It can only be broken up by 
the slow process of time and by pit 
venting new tides of immigration which 
will feed and maintain our present racial 
groups. 
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Where to Buy or Sell 
Where to Travel—How to Travel 


{ut a ae toast, Yc /) Use this Section to Fill Your Wants 








Rates va Classified Advertisements 60 cents a Line 





Tours and Travel 


Hotels and Resorts 





RS 


50 Spring and Summer Tours to 


EUROPE 


Delightful Old World Routes 


Extensive Motoring & Sightseeing 
Small Parties, Low Prices 


Send for Booklet 














Cruises to 


The MEDITERRANEAN 


Sailing April and June 
with Tours through 
EUROPE AND NEAR EAST 
Famous Lecturers, Low Prices 
Send for Booklet 


TEMPLE Gis] 


447-A Park Square Building, Boston 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco 


— 
EUROPE BY MOTOR 


“Let me congratulate you most cor- 
dially upon the splendid service and the 
thoroughly excellent arrangements which 
made our travel under your care so 
comfortable, so luxurious, so entirely 
delightful, and so care free.”’ 

















The above letter from a returning 
traveler tells you the Franco-Belgique 
formula, It expresses the feeling of 
all our guests. The booklet ‘‘ Europe 
by Motor’? shows you that you may 
enjoy such travel at reasonable rates. 


FRANCO-BELGIQUE TOURS CO., INC. 
“Europe by Motor’’—A merican Personnel 
The French Building (29th Floor), New York 


Church Touring Guild 


Rev. 8. PARKES CADMAN, President 


TOURS TO EUROPE 
#275 wp 
HOLY LAND 
AND MEDITERRANEAN 


Accompanied by Eminent Scholars 














BOOKLET FROM EDUCATION DEPT. 
CHURCH TOURING GUILD 


70 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 

















The Leading Student Tours 
for the INTELLECTUAL ELITE 


British Isles 
France, Spain 
B) Belgium, Holland 
UN} Switzerland, Italy 
Germany, Austria 


Entertainments ff 
Congenial 
Associations 
265 Colleges 


Represented in 1927 Northern Europe 


BY CHARTERED CUNARD TOURIST CABIN 
“There is no better way” — Write or call 

















Thompson Tours to Europe 


Something Di i 
‘omething Different and In 
228 §. Washington Ave., Saginaw, Mich, 





for fun, cultural 
and professional 


i ravel advancement 
Our Tours to Europe 
and the Mediterranean 

Specializing in literature, art, history, 

language or music, will vitalize your 

work and enrich your whole life. 
Send for booklet 


Intercollegiate Tours 
444-K Park Square Bldg., Boston 












AUTO TOURS IN EUROPE 


Dorland Travel Service provides tours 
throughout Europe. Finest cars with superior 
chauffeurs from $6 a day. ‘Tours, inclusive 
hotels, from $15 a day. Itineraries to suit 
individual requirements. Road, rail, air 
tours, steamship and hotel reservations. In- 
formation Bureau, Reading Koom, etc., free 
to all visitors. Write for booklet of speci- 
men itineraries ad rates to 

Outlook Travel Bureau, New York, or 
Dorland House, 14 Regent St., London 


Connecticut 


New Milford, Conn. At foot of Berkshires 
Ideal for long stay or week-end. Bright, airy 
rooms: all modern improvements. Scenic 
beauty, health, good living. 80 miles from 


New York. Mrs. J. E. Castle, Prop. 





District of Columbia 


HOTEL POTOMAC Washington, 


: ONE BLOCK SOUTH OF CAPITOL 
Quiet location. Moderate rates. 








Massachusetts 








HOTEL 


ri 
The Outlook Travel Bureau 
for rates, bookings, and details. 








EUROPE - 1928 


Student Tours from $275 
Select Summer Tours from $775 


High Grade Hotels) 
PRIVATE MOTOR TOURS 
Steamship tickets to all parts of the world. 
Cruises; Mediterranean, West Indies, Bermuda 
STRATFORD TOURS 
452 Fifth Ave., New York 


Motor Through England 


Automobiles of every make to be used 
with or without chauffeur. Free advice. 
Versonal attention, 

MAJOR W. T. BLAKE, Ltda. 

578 Madison Avenue, New York 


EUROPE, 37 Days, $295 


Motor Tours #7 a day. 
All Expenses. 
Booklet 200 Tours Sent Free. 


ALLEN TOURS, Inc.,154 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





















New Jersey 
HILLTOP COTTAGE 


313 Sixth St., Lakewood, N. J. 
Christian clientele. Phone Lakewood 1179 R. 


New York City 


HOTEL BRISTO| 


129-135 W. 48th St., N.Y. 


Evening Dinner and 
Single—$3-$3.50-$4-$5 Sunday noon . $1.0) 
Double—$5-$6-$7 Luncheon . 0 
Special Blue Plate Service in Grill Room 
For comfort, for convenience to all parts of 
the metropolis, for its famous dining service 
come to Hotel Bristol. You'll feel “at home.” 
A PE A A ARES ER AS I SE EET TE SS 


53 Washington Sq., 
Hotel Judson ** New York City 
Residential hotel of highest type. combining 
the facilities of hotel life with the comforts of 
an ideal home. American plan $4 per day and 
up. European plan $1.50 per day and up. 
SAMUEL NAYLOR, Manager. 











Rooms witH BATH 





i Xetrse & SCOTTISH TOURS 
4 via private cars, moderate prices. De- 
tails and booklets may be obtained from The 
Outlook Travel Bureau, or Mallinson, Wingate 
House, Windermere, The Lake District, Eng. 











Cuba 


, F Esq. 15, Vedado. 
TheSavoy, Havana American plan. Moder- 
ate. Delighttully located. Well run. Rates, 
details, direct, or Outlook Travel Bureau. 


England 
ELEGANCE LUXURY 


HOWARD HOTEL, LONDON 


Every bedroom is fitted with running hot 
and cold water, central heating and tele- 
phone. ‘The restaurant serves the very finest 
of foods and wines in the brightest and most 
attractive of surroundings. The lounges are 
spacious and luxurious. Bedrooms from $2.50. 
Inclusive terms arranged. Outlook Travel 
Bureau will make reservations for you. 


NORFOLK ST., STRAND, W.C. 


Cables: Howdotel, London 

















TOURS TO EUROPE 


Tours to South America 


Bermuda Nassau 
Far East Anywhere! 


For details write 
EVA R. DIXON, Director 
THE OUTLOOK TRAVEL BUREAU 
120 East 16th Street, New York City 





214 Majestic Bidg., Detroit. 
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Hotel Wentworth 
59 West 46th St., New York City 

The hotel you have been looking for 
which offers rest, comfortable appointinents, 
thoughtful cuisine. In the heart of theatre 
and shopping center, just off Fifth Ave. 
Moderate. Further details, rates, booklets, 
direct, or Outlook Travel Bureau. 


New York 
and 


HURRICANE LODGE ccttizes 








"6% HEART OF THE ADIRONDACKS 
m4 ‘= Hurricane, Essex Co., W. Y. 
Sa, Secludedand accessible. Alti- 
Fi é tude 1,800 feet. Unsurpassed 
ww “tf, view of fifty miles Sentinel 

Seta Range, Whiteface to Marcy. 
~— Golf links, saddle horses, 


swimming pool, tennis. Fresh vegetables, 
fine dairy. Furnished cottages. Separate 
suites and single rooms. Open June 14 to 
Oct. 1. Special rates in June and September. 


S. Belknap, Manager 
K. Belknap, Secretary Hurricane Lodge 
Hurricane, Essex Co., N. Y. 


ADIRONDACKS 
THE CRATER CLUB 


Essex-on-Lake Champlain, offers to families 
of refinement at very moderate rates the at- 
tractions of a beautiful lake shore in a locality 
with a remarkable record for healthfulness. 
The club affords an excellent plain table 
and accommodation with rooms or individual 
camps. The boating is safe, there are attract- 
ive walks and drives to points of interest in 
the Adirondacks, good tennis courts, and 
opportunities for golf. References required. 
For information relative to board and lodg- 
ing address Miss MARGARET FULLER, 
Club Mgr., 2273 Woolworth Bidg., New York. 


For particulars regarding cottage rentals 
write JoHN B. BURNHAM, 233 B’way, NewYork. 








otel LENOX, North 8t., west of Delaware 
Ave., Buffalo, N.Y, Superior accommo- 
dations: famous for good food. Write direct or 





Outlook’s Bureau for rates, details, bookings. 


No rt h Caro lina 


Che 
Manor 


and Cottages 
in beautiful Albemarle Park 


Asheville, N. @. 


One of those “wholly satisfying” 
places found once in a while and 
never forgotten; perfect service, 
concentrated comfort. Grounds 
adjoin Asheville Country Club. 
Biltmore Forest Club near by. 

Perfect Golf in a Perfect. Climate 

Three splendid courses. 
ALBERT H. MALONE, Lessee and Manager 
Write for booklet. 


In America~~ dn English Inn 

Fetal ale Rt ithe md 

URI Irae se 
Virginia 








VALLEY OF VIRGINIA F2R.SPRING 
tractive house. Home cooking. MISSES 
TABB, 411 West Clifford St., Winchester, Va. 





Wvoming 
BONDURANT, WYOMING 
The owner will accept five boys or young 
men (12 to 20 years) on his ranch under per- 
sonal supervision. Saddle horse and equip- 
ment supplied. Wholesome, healthful sum- 
mer holiday. 234 months, $375. Only highest 
type references. WALLACE E. HIATT. 


A GREAT VACATION 
Trapper Lodge, Sixteen-Bar-One Ranch 


Shell, Big Horn Co., Wyoming 
In Big Horn Mountain cow country. Horse- 
back riding, lake and stream fishing. Our 
garden and dairy herd supply our table. 
complete mountain-top camp_ maintained. 
For reservations write GAY WYMAN, Mer. 


zs Real Estate a 
New York Leasing Service Corp. 


565 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Tel. Murray Hill 9768 











A New and Distinctive Service 


Let us assume your responsibility in 
looking for new apartment, 
office, or store. 


A Personalized Service 











Bermuda 


or rent, delightful houses for season in beau- 

tiful Bermuda. All types, every conveni- 
ence. List and details. Mrs. Grosvenor Tucker, 
Hamilton, Bermuda. Cable: Teucro, Bermuda. 








Fer rent, charming house, perfectly 
equipped, gardens, tennis court, for sum- 
mer months or longer. Ideal location near 
water. Rare opportunity to right person. De- 
tails, photographs, on request. 9,047, Outlook. 





Maine 





. Paris Hill, 
Fine Old House and Garden *.27".8 
Ten rooms, 2 baths, electricity, hardwood 
floors, fireplaces, barn, garage, new bed linen 
and blankets ; close to good hotel and coun- 
try club. $600 for season. References given 
and required. E. BISSELL, Paris, Me. 


SOUTH WEST HARBOR, ME. 


Cottage for rent, $500 for summer; fully 

furnished; has four bedrooms, t vo bathrooms, 

living-room with open fireplace, dining- 

room, kitchen, and laundry. Near two hotels. 
Mrs. GEORG#! M. LAMB 

229 W. Nippon St., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Rent for season 
Seashore Cottage 6 rooms, bath, hot and 
cold water, eléctric lights; fully furnished. 
8. W. Lirrext, 138 8. Main St., Rockland, Me. 
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Real Estate 





Massachusetts 


Summer cottage, $950. 5 rooms and 
For Sale sleeping-porch, simply furnished ; 2 
acres, part woodlind; excellent well. Beau- 
tiful country. Convenient situation, near 
Ashburnham, Mass. Write 9,049, Outlook. 








rege East Gloucester, Mass. 
9-room house, furnished. 4 waster’s 
bedrooms on second story, 2 baths, 2 fire- 
places, furnace, wide veranda, high, quiet loca- 
tion. Exceptional views of harbors and sea. 


Agent, Apt. 4, 465 Wash, St., Brookline, Mass, Reg. 2013 





Michigan 
FOR SALE 
Grace Cottages at Lake Orion, Michigan 


Formerly vacation camp for Y.W.C.A. girls. 
Three buildings (also boathouse). Fully 
equipned for forty or more. Forty milesfrom 
Detroit. Owners prefer to sell to church or 
jhilanthropic Protestant group. Write | 
+ 2247 KE. Jefferson Ave., Detroit 








New Hampshire 
LAKE SUNAPEE, N. H. 


Charming Summer Homes and Cottages, 

furnished, for rent and for sale. Write fur 

booklets, SarGent & Co., New London, N. H. 
Headquarters Lake Sunapee Real Estate 








New York 
ADIRONDACKS, SCHROON LAKE,N. Y. 


A lake of romantic beauty; the most effica- 
cious resort known for tired, nervous people, 





New York 





ake Champlain, For rent, cot- 

4 tage, six rooms, furnished; south of Essex, 
ideal location; 134 acres land; beach; $175. 
E. W. Leaning, Room 530, 100 State St., Albany, N. Y. 








Apartments 


f) e . 
Loe, In White Plains, New York 
Studio apartment containing 2 very 
large and 4 smaller rooms with bath. Light 
on all4 sides, Beautiful views. Apartment 
is upper floor of owner’s house. Heat, hot 
water and garage space provided, Use of laun- 
dry and washing machine 1 day a week per- 
mitted, Yearly rental $1,800, 9,045, Outlook, 


A Mart of the Unusual 
DELICIOUS CANDY 
ELIZABETH DAWSON 


Wonderful chocolates. Packed ina beautiful 
5-lb. box. $3 delivered. Unheard-of value. 
ALLEN & ALLEN, Corning, N. Y. 

















Direct from makers. 


Harris Tweed Ideal sporting ma- 


terial. Any length cut. 
Samples free. Newall, 127 Stornoway, Scotland 








CASH FOR with stamps 
OLD ENVELOPES 22¢4,,4" 
and just after the CivilWar.Other stamps also, 
WALTER 0. EMERSON, 622 Hinman, EVANSTON, ILL. 


HELP WANTED —Instruction— 


HOTELS NEED TRAINED MEN AND 
WOMEN. Nation-wide demand for high- 
salaried men and women. Past experience 
unnecessary. We train you by mail and put 
you in touch with big opportunities. Big 
pay, fine living, permanent, interesting work, 
quick advancement. Write for free book, 
“YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY.” Lewis 
Hotel Training Schools, Suite AS-5842, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 








__ HELP WANTED 


; GIRLS’ seashore camp wants college girl 
councilor able to bring 3 to6 campers, Grade 
A proposition, Write 4,486, Outlook. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


BOARD and room in consideration for 
French, References, 8,306, Outlook. 


COLLEGE graduate, Protestant, wishes 
position for July and August as tutor or 
overness, either for travel or at summer resi- 
ence. References exchanged. 8,314, Outlook. 


CULTURED English governess with high- 
est references, going to England, would take 
charge of school child in return for passage 
and continue duties, if necessary, during 
summer with salary. 8,315, Outlook. 


GRADUATE nurse, 30, unencumbered, 
sunny disposition, with couple or gentleman 
as nurse-companion, also supervising ser- 
vants. Excellent traveler. Highest creden- 
tials from New York’s distinguished doctors. 
8,318, Outlook. 

HOUSEKEEPER, managing, companion, 
hostess. Gentlewoman, not servant. Excellent 
cook, capable, experienced. Highest refer- 
ences. 8,284, Outlook. 

JOHNS HOPKINS nurse, 





middle-aged, 
jent vari- 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


MANAGING housekeeper, American Prot- 
estant, capable, long experience in large and 
smaller households. Unencumbered. 
to goanywhere. 8,311, Outlook. 





NURSE, college graduate, wishes positic); 


private school in or near New York, 1928-1924 
Experienced teacher physiology, hygieue, 
and outdoor activities. 8,319, Outlook. 

SCOTCHWOMAN, well educated, good 
sewer, experienced housekeeper, wishes posi. 
tion in school—housemother, seamstress, care 
of linen, etc. Excellent references, 8,30), 
Outlook. 


SOCIAL secretary, companion, household [> 


manager, cultured (fluent French), seeks posi. 
tion. Highest references, 8,305, Outlook. 


TUTOR now free; highest recommenda 
tion; English, Latin, French, mathematics, 
etc. for preparatory school or college en. 
trance, Could take pupil in own attractive 
home within easy reach of New York. 8,316, 
Outlook, 

WANTED, by. refined, educated person, 
position of trust in private Rome--coma panier, 
managing housekeeper, charge of motherless 
children. Would travel. Experienced, «dajt. 
able. Excellent references, 8,312, Outlook, 

WOMAN, refined, experienced householi 
management—companion, governess; cat 
teach French; would travel, References, 
8,308, Outlook. 

YOUNG French woman, teaching in col. 
lege preparatory school, wishes to speui 
suinmer Atlantic City with family. Wouli 
exchange hours of tutoring or conversation 
for living expenses. 8,313, Outlook. 

YOUNG man, college graduate, good lit. 
erary background, knowledge of. foreign 
languages, desires position as traveling com. 
panion during the summer. References ex. 
changed. 8,310, Outlook. 


MISCELLANEOUS 








broad experience, eight years 1 ya 
ous parts NEAR EAST, desires position 
companion to woman of refinement. CA 








STATIONERY 


o— of home, WILLING to travel. 
8,309, Outlook. 

LADY, Christian, refined, middle-aged, 
capable of household management and super- 


TO young women desiring training in the 
care of obstetrical patients a six months’ 
nurses’ aid course is offered by the Lying-li 
Hospital, 307 Second Ave., New York. Aide 
are provided with maintenance and given a 
monthly allowance of $10. For further par 
ticulars address Directress of Nurses. 


Free | 





convalescents and children. Furnished sea- 
son cottages to rent. Write for booklet. 
CHARLES L. WEEKS, 





WRITE for free samples of embossed at $2 
or printed satiousts at $1.50 per box. Lewis, 
stationer, Troy, N. Y. 





vision of all branches in private home and 
servants, companion or camp hostess. Church 
or business,reterences the best. 8,317, Outlook. 


LADY traveling semi-vagabond style de. 
sires suitable companion. 8,320, Outlook. 








Count Hermann Keyserling 
(Continued from page 432) 


which gift, he informed me, exhausts 
him. 


O another interviewer he made this 
astonishing statement: 

“T am of the new age, but I am not 
primitive. I am one of the leaders, one 
who understands the new primitive type 
and will lead it through to a new age of 
splendid maturity, of perfection. Lenine 
and Mussolini are also such leaders, . . . 
I am quite of this age. Before the war 
I had nothing to say. Now I am in my 
element.” Questioned about fellow- 
philosophers, he said: “Bertrand Rus- 
sell? A brilliant mathematician, but too 
much the theorist.” [Sic/] “Havelock 
Ellis? I know him only from his chap- 
ter in my ‘Book of Marriage.’ ” 

Having observed the expressions of 
vanity and egotism in this so-called mys- 
tic philosopher, I was not surprised by 
the publication in the New York 
“World” of February 24 of a special 
despatch from Los Angeles to the effect 
that the Friday Morning Club, “an ex- 
clusive women’s organization,” before 
which Count Keyserling was to lecture, 
had received from the Count’s agents the 
following instructions: 

That the Count must be met at the 
station with fitting ceremony and taken 
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to “a private home by some one of high 
standing in the city who can provide a 
private bath and a suitable number of 
attendants,” 

That the Count prefers mixed gather- 
ings, with younger members of the oppo- 
site sex, while males present “should be 
bright but not too brilliant.” 

That the Count prefers champagne or 
red wine, but not “German white wine, 
which makes the Count indignant.” 

That he is to be “suitably protected” 
at the Club, that only two officers of the 
Club be permitted to address ‘him. 
[This is ostensibly to shield him from 
embarrassing questions by amateur 
philosophers who might beg to differ. ] 

That the questions which reporters 
may ask the Count are to conform to a 
specified outline. 


+ en despatch was published with the 
hedging qualifications which are 
supposed to constitute protection against 
the possibilities of libel. If a club in 
Los Angeles received such instructions, 
so also have, and will, other clubs before 
which the Count_is to appear during his 
tour, which ends some time in the mid- 
dle of April. The Leigh-Emmerich Bu- 
reau, which is managing his lecture tour, 
refuses to deny having sent a letter of 
the character described in the ““World’s” 
despatch. Also it refuses to affirm. 
Whether Keyserling demands the defer- 


ence due to an expropriated nobleman— , 


if not to the philosopher Hermann Key- 
serling—whether he prefers champagne 
to German white wine, the society o/ 
pretty women to brilliant men, whether 
he requires protection from the question- 
ing of hostile persons, I cannot of my 
own knowledge say, but I can say that 
the Keyserling which such a letter would 
advertise accords with that part of his 
nature which Keyserling has revealed. 
I can well believe that Count Keyser- 
ling would seek to be protected agains! 
the questioning of those who differ. The 
inclusion of that condition gives credi 
bility to the despatch in full, for not 
only did Keyserling show in his attitude 
towards me that he was abnormally ser- 
sitive to skepticism, but he said: “If an 
enemy is living his own truth, I would 
find it impossible to convert him—I 
would not try. A philosopher neve! 
opens shut doors. Who doesn’t seek for 
himself can’t be helped. . . . I never 20 
to the cities of my enemies.” Later, i0 
discussing the institution which beats 
the title of the School of Wisdom and 
which has no other light of leading than 
the Count, he said: “Wherever I 2 
there is the School of Wisdom. Nobody 
comes to Darmstadt who is not worth 
seeing. I don’t let fools bother me.” 
And by an unconscious transposition, 
those who differ with a philosopher ca! 
become fools to that philosopher. 
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